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The Extreme Centre 


HE compromise on the Iron and Steel Bill, to which the Labour 

Commons agreed on Wednesday and the Conservative Lords are 
expected. to agree within a day or two, clears the way for a general 
election this winter. It is not yet by any means certain that the 
Government will go to the country in February. But it is very probable, 
and—since the alternative, for a variety of technical reasons, would 
be late May or early June—it is very much to be hoped for. This 
means that the blanket of party politics, which already lies heavy over 
all public affairs, will now be thicker than ever, and all the great issues 
of state will be pushed into the background while the partisans lead 
the cheers for themselves and the electors struggle to make up their 
minds which party, on a balance of all considerations, will do most 
good, or feast hurt, to the common weal by being in office for the next 
five years. 


It is not, at any time, an easy question to answer—that is, for a non- 
partisan to answer—and this time least of all. It has been said 
that, at a political election, nobody ever votes for anybody, but against 
somebody else. This certainly looks like being true at this election. 
And yet, if ever there was a time when Britain required a positive 
policy, backed by active confidence that it would attain its objects, 
that time is now. Previous articles that have appeared in these 
columns in the last five weeks have attempted to sketch, very sum- 
marily, an economic policy designed to put the wealth-creating appara- 
tus of the British community back into good working order. It could 
hardly be described as a popular policy, nor would its measures be 
painless, either to the electors or to the elected. But it is consistent ; 
and it is designed to achieve the purposes that any resolute government 
ought to set itself. To end the series, it is necessary to enquire whether 
the coming election offers any chance at all of a government emerg- 
ing clear-headed enough to define the goal of national reinvigoration 
and courageous enough to take all the necessary measures to attain it. 


One of the stories that came out of the meeting of the Council of 
Europe at Strasbourg last summer was of the Greek lady, who, 
when asked what party she belonged to, declared herself a member of 
the Extreme Centre. When asked what the party stood for, she 
explained that it held very moderate views, but, if it came to power, 
would liquidate everybody who would not accept them. Not for the 
first time, Greek political philosophy points the way for other demo- 
cracies. In the translation from Athens to Westminster, of course, 
“ liquidate ” would be softened to “ keep out of office.” But that is 
a trifle of procedure ; the essential thing is to raise the banner of the 
Extreme Centre. What this country manifestly needs, and, to judge 
by many of the indications, is impatiently waiting for, is a government 
which will pursue moderate ends by forthright means. Moderation 
of aims does not mean acceptance only of those things on which all 
men can agree—that would be the Dead Centre—but it does involve 
acting on the assumption that neither of the competing philosophies is 
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likely to be either completely right or completely wrong. 
A Government which set out in the scientific spirit to 
define where it wanted the country to get to in five years, 
which deduced from that the measures that were best 
calculated to achieve the object, and then had enough 
moral courage to push its policies through, disregarding 
interim unpopularity in the conviction that the success 
of the policy would bring its political reward—that would 
be a government of the Extreme Centre, and the ills from 
which the British economy is suffering are not so large 
that they would not yield to such a treatment. 


* 


Where, in the coming election, is such a government 
to be found ? Much of what has here been urged is in 
the programme of the Liberal Party. But—though it is 
said with real regret-—it is hardly possible to believe that 
the Liberal Party could, unaided, provide such a govern- 
ment. The Liberals could assist and strengthen it—and 
the more of them there are in Parliament, the greater 
their assistance could be. But they cannot provide its 
main structure. 


Is the solution, then, to be found in a National Govern- 
ment, a coalition of the main parties ? It is an idea 
which greatly attracts many minds. But there are two 
things against it, either of which is conclusive. The 
first is that it appears to be politically impossible. The 
prejudice of the Labour Party against coalitions is based 
on instinct reinforced by history, and it would take much 
more than one closely-balanced election to upset it. 
Many Conservatives hanker after a coalition because it 
would enable them to stave off further nationalisation 
while still keeping a curb on the unions ; but it is very 
difficult to see what advantage the Labour Party could 
expect from a coalition, whether it was the senior or the 
junior partner. 

The second argument against a coalition is that it 
would be a thoroughly bad government. What is needed 
is a policy and rapid forceful action to apply it. How 
could Socialists and Conservatives agree on an economic 
policy ? If the government either proceeded to further 
nationalisations or refused to do so, one side would 
declare itself tricked. They could never agreg on how 
much social equality to barter for how much economic 
efficiency. On questions like these a one-party govern- 
ment can sometimes call upon its followers to beat a 
retreat, since its own sincerity in the cause is unques- 
tioned ; but in a coalition (exception always made for 
wartime) neither side can retreat for fear of being accused 
of weakness. A coalition cannot go beyond the Highest 
Common Factor of agreement ; and it tends, by its 
existence, to lower that level. 


The search is thus driven back on to one or other 
of the two major parties. In principle, a policy such as 
here sketched out ought to appeal to a strong Labour 
government. The objectives that it is designed to attain 
are those of the Left—not, it is true, public ownership 
(which, though it can sometimes be a means to other 
ends, ought to be exploded by now as an end in itself), 
but regularity of employment and an assured standard of 
living. If it appears to offend members of the Labour 
Party, it is only their tactical prejudices not their basic 
principles that are affronted. What the central section 
of public opinion wants is not to replace a government 
of the Left by one of the Right, but to replace a fumb- 
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ling, ineffective and doctrinaire government of the Left 
by a realistic, forthright and successful one. 


Is it possible to hope that the present Ministers, in a 
new Parliament, would at last be willing to put first 
things first and seek rational means of achieving defined 
ends ? The hope is perhaps not yet dead ; but equally 
it is not very much alive. The present Government 
consists of a group of very tired men, tied down by man 
strings of commitment to past mistakes. In the Labour 
party of five years ago, combined with class-conscious 
self-interest, there was a great deal of real progressive, 
crusading idealism. One of the more disturbing spec- 
tacles of the last five years has been to watch the idealism 
crumbling away. Ministers’ speeches no longer reflect 
any conviction that they know how to build a better 
world ; but the rancour and the hatred seem to grow 
stronger. The Labour Party is not reacting well under 
pressure. It may yet be able to lead the nation ina 
great jump forward ; but something will first have to 
happen to coil its spring again. 


* 


Must it then be the Tories ? Not a few correspon- 
dents have written, as this series of articles has been 
appearing, to protest against the policy being labelled 
one of the Left, when it is, they say, that of the 
Conservative Party. Conservative policy, it is true, is 
visibly dragging its anchor and it may conceivably by 
now have drifted over to the Left. But if the measures 
sketched out in these articles are Conservative policy 
now, they certainly never were in the days when the 
Conservatives were in power—and conversions that are 
announced on the hustings are rightly as suspect as those 
on the deathbed. 


There are three cardinal points in which the policy 
here outlined is radically different from what has been 
Conservative policy hitherto. The first is that this policy 
deliberately embraces the philosophy of the purposively 
directed economy. It accepts the view that it is both 
possible and desirable for the community to exercise 
mastery over its economic environment—a view which 
the prewar Conservatives specifically and repeatedly 
rejected. In particular, the policy accepts as one of its 
primary objectives the maintenance of a high and 










Rignano 


Several correspondents have written to ask that a 
passing reference two weeks ago to “the Rignano 
principle,” in connection with a proposal to put 
further limitations on inheritance, should be expanded. 

The Rignano principle (named after its originator) 
has many technical variants, but the purpose of all of 

_ them is to ensure that a man may endow his immediate 
heirs more fully than his heirs of the second generation. 

One form of the proposal is that part of the total death 

duties payable should be collected at the time of the 

original decease and the remainder at the decease of 
the original heirs. Another form is that death duties 
should be collected in their entirety at the original 
decease but that, in respect of part of them, annuities, 
limited to one life, should be issued to the heirs. 

It should be recalled that the proposal for further 
limitations on inheritance, on Ri lines, was 
coupled with a proposal to reduce the present taxes 
on income, especially surtax. 
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regular volume of employment—which the prewar Con- 
servatives neither accepted as a duty nor attained as an 
objective. Secondly, the policy accepts as one of its 
three co-equal objectives not merely the assurance of a 
reasonable minimum standard of life for all but the 
active pursuit of social justice as a primary objective of 
policy, not merely enough social security to avoid scandal 
but as much of the welfare state as is consistent with 
efficiency and regularity. The Tory Party is still far 
too much of a rich man’s party to be able with any 
sincerity to make such an avowal. And thirdly, it is an 
essential element of the policy here advocated that a real 
attempt should be made to bring back the spirit of com- 
petition as the only guarantee of economic efficiency. 
It was the deliberate policy of the prewar Conservative 
governments to substitute cartels for competition and to 
replace the free market by the protected market. This 
attitude, which makes nonsense of most of the claims 
that are made for “free enterprise,” the Conservatives 
do not even profess to have abandoned. 


Moreover, is there any reason to suppose that the 
Conservatives would pass the two essential tests any 
better than the present Government—could they formu- 
late a consistent policy, and would they have the courage 
to push it through ? Far too much of the current Con- 
servative criticism of the Government seems to imply 
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that the mere replacement of Socialist Ministers, judg- 
ing questions on their merits as they arise, by sound 
Conservatives, judging questions on their merits as they 
arise, would constitute a change of policy. And can one 
believe that a Conservative Government would really be 
willing to say “It does not matter how unpopular we 
are after two years, so long as the policy works in five ”? 


* 


Must one therefore despair of British politics ? It is 
impossible in their present state to feel very hopeful. 
But there is one recourse left, and that is to the British 
peopie. Politicians are quick to respond to public 
opinion—that is their profession—and there have been 
a few signs recently that public opinion is restive and 
anxious and far closer to a bold and forceful mood than 
either of the parties has yet reflected. If conditions 
improve over the next few months, this mood will doubt- 
less pass, as it did in the winter of 1947-48, and which- 
ever party wins the election will have a mandate for 
complacency. But if the storm should rise still further, 
then it is not impossible that, even as early as February, 
the election might take place in conditions that would 
put a premium on courage and produce one of those 
governments of the Extreme Centre which have been 
the glories of British history. 


Peace With Tokyo? 


HE question of ending by treaty the state of war 

with Japan has now come to the fore. It has been 
discussed in the last fortnight between Mr Bevin and Mr 
Acheson, and by the Prime Ministers of the Dominions. 
Indirectly this is a consequence of the Communist victory 
in the Chinese civil war. The dramatic and decisive 
events on the mainland of Asia—in particular, the elimi- 
nation in China of the political influence of the Ameri- 
cans by the collapse of the regime which they supported 
—have made urgent a definition and consolidation of the 
American position in Japan. That position at present de- 
pends on the almost unlimited authority conferred by the 
surrender terms of 1945 on the Supreme Commander of 
the Allied Powers (SCAP) in the person of General 
MacArthur, sustained by four divisions of American 
troops. The powers of SCAP enable the American 
Government to do almost anything it likes in regulating 
the affairs of Japan. In practice, more and more discre- 
tion has lately been allowed to the Japanese Government, 
and the Americans are now in danger of bearing respon- 
sibility for everything that is done in Japan without in 
fact being any longer in full control. It is clearly desirable, 
therefore, from an American point of view that the pre- 
sent situation should not continue indefinitely, but that 
there should be a clear definition of the rights and obliga- 
tions of the Japanese Government. This might be 
achieved, as in western Germany, by an Occupation 
Statute ; but as there is a single, recognised government 
of all Japan, capable of signing a peace treaty on behalf 
of the Japanese nation, it seems preferable to proceed 
directly to a legal instrument finally terminating the state 

war with Japan. 

There is also a British desire for an early peace treaty, 
because of the difficulty and inconvenience which the ex- 


isting system has caused. As long as Japan is allowed 
no diplomatic relations with other nations and all deal- 
ings with Japanese authorities have to be routed through 
SCAP, attempts to put economic relations between Japan 
and the sterling area on to a satisfactory basis are con- 
tinually being entangled in a web of bureaucratic red 
tape which is the despair even of officials accustomed to 
Whitehall ways. 


If, then, both Britain and the United States want a 
peace treaty, what is there to prevent one being con- 
cluded as a normal sequel to a war in which the decision 
by arms has been complete ? The principal obstacle 
remains what it has been for the last two years: the insis- 
tence of the Soviet Union that the treaty shall first be 
drafted by the four Great Powers—consisting in the 
Pacific of America, Britain, Russia and China—with each 
having a right of veto. It would then be presented as 
the joint decision of the “ Big Four ” for the formal con- 
currence of other nations which took part in the war 
against Japan. The Soviet attitude was clearly stated as 
long ago as December, 1947, when a Note to China re- 
ferred to “ the Four Powers which bore the main burden 
of the war and secured with their armed forces victory 
over Japan.” Australia and other nations which were at 
war with Japan from December, 1941, to August, 1945, 
regard this claim on the part of the Soviet Union, which 
only participated in the war for a few days when Japan 
was already in a state of collapse, as a piece of colossal 
impudence, and Australia, at any rate, has made known 
its absolute refusal to agree to any procedure of Four- 
Power dictation. Further, even if the smaller nations 
were to accept, there can be virtually no doubt that the 
use of the veto would make agreement impossible. Owing 
to the manner in which Soviet demands were conceded 
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at Yalta in return for the promise of Soviet military assist- 
ance—which turned out to be superfluous—there are 
now no opportunities for diplomatic trading between the 
Russians and the Americans. At Yalta the Soviet Union 
got the Kuriles, South Sakhalin, control of the Manchu- 
rian railways and Port Arthur, and in addition, subse- 
quently helped itself to the pick of Japan’s external assets 
—the industrial installations created in Manchuria—as 
“war booty.” . America has now nothing left to offer 
the Soviet Union as a quid pro quo for Soviet agreement 
to American objectives in Japan. In any peace con- 
ference the Russians may be expected to pursue relent- 
lessly the single aim of getting the Americans out of 
Japan and eliminating all safeguards which might prevent 
a disarmed Japan from being drawn, by a mixture of 
violence and cajolery, into the Soviet-Chinese orbit. 


As the Russians or Chinese—if it can be assumed 
that Communist China 
would be represented at a 
Big Four conference—would 
presumably veto any pro- 
posals to retain American 
garrisons in Japan, or to give 
the United States any special 
right, of intervention for 
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securing observance of the Pi | 
treaty, the chances of a suc- 7} _ ss 
cessful peace conference of pom 


all the former belligerents 
are remote. For this reason, 
American opinion has been 
inclining towards a peace 
treaty negotiated primarily 
by the United States, with 
the participation of as many 
other nations as possible, but 
leaving out the Soviet Union, 
and perhaps also China, if 
they refuse to drop the 
demand for Four - Power 
drafting with veto right. In 
a full conference of nations 
which were at war with 
Japan, the United States 
could probably obtain a 
majority for its basic policy ; though it might have to 
make concessions on certain points to countries such as 
Australia and the Philippines which have recently been 
very restive at American favours to Japan. Australia, for 
example, would very strongly oppose suggestions—said 
to have been seriously considered in some American quar- 
ters—that Japan should be given facilities for emigration 
to areas in the Pacific. 


x 


The most important ends to be obtained through a 
peace treaty are three. Japan should be prevented from 
rearming and becoming again a menace to its neigh- 
bours ; its newly established political democracy should 
be preserved from domestic violence, whether from the 
Right or Left; and, having been totally disarmed, it 
should be protected against external aggression, whether 
in the form of open seizure or of that more subtle kind 
of attack with which the examples of Spain in 1937 
and of Greece since 1945 have made us familiar. 

None of these objects can be achieved in present cir- 
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cumstances without an arrangement which keeps a body 
of American troops somewhere in Japan. Japanese demo. 
cracy is by no means such a sham as some foreign critics 
of General MacArthur like to make out—for the agrarian 
reform carried out under the orders of SCAP has given 
it a definite social basis such as it has never had before 
—but it cannot be regarded as anything but very fragile, 
The strong habits of submission to autocratic authority 
the difficult economic conditions which—even on the 
most optimistic calculations—must persist for a long time 
the bitter frustration of Japanese national ambitions by 
the result of the war, and the absence of any Japanese 
armed forces to support the civil police in the event of 
serious disorder, all expose Japan to a grave danger of 
coups de force if the American occupation forces were 
to be completely withdrawn. 

The danger of a Communist revolt is not negligible. 
The party has made large 
gains in the last general elec- 
tion and has been greatly 
encouraged by events in 
China. Though there has 
been no opportunity for 
Communists to be put in 
power anywhere in Japan by 
Soviet military authority as 
in East Germany or North 
Korea, Communism has the 
advantage in propaganda to 
Japan that there is nothing 
similar there to the Oder- 
Neisse Line. Nor is it 
possible for the Japanese to 
observe close at hand what 
life is like under Soviet rule. 
Moreover the Chinese brand 
of Communism appears to 
have attractions for the 
Japanese which _ strongly 
supplement those of the 
Soviet model. It would not 
be at all difficult for the 
Japanese Communists to 
obtain arms across_ the 
narrow seas from the 
mainland and cause serious trouble with even quite 
small guerilla bands, in a country which had no army. 
The Government, if it succeeded in quelling such out- 
breaks, would almost certainly do so by forming Fret- 
korps of ex-officers and others, with the result that power 
would pass back into the hands of th. militarist and 
nationalist elements. 


If the work that has been accomplished by the Allied 
occupation is not to be completely undone, to the advan- 
tage of either an infiltrating militant Communism or of a 
reactionary, nationalist revival, the presence of an Ameri- 
can force in Japan for an indefinite time to come is indis- 
pensable. And that can only be secured by negotiating 
a peace treaty or Occupation Statute in circumstances 
which would make it impossible for either the Soviet 
Union or China—or both—to exercise a veto. A 
policy of circumventing the agreement reached at Yalta 
is not to be undertaken lightly, even though the Soviet 
Union has already created precedents for doing so—not- 
ably in its treatment of Poland. But the alternative 1s 
one which neither the United States nor the British 
Commonwealth can contemplate. 
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Agricultural Progress 


HE charts set out below tell, in summary fashion, 
T the story of British agricultural production in the 

past ten years. The bottom two charts, which are based 
on ae annual June census of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
explain themselves, but the two top ones, which are 
based on official figures only recently made available, 
require elucidation. 


Gross agricultural output represents the total value 
of sales of agricultural produce, including an allowance 
for the amounts consumed by farmers themselves, 
calculated in this case at constant prices (the base year 
is 1945-46). To get a proper measure of the agricultural 
effort of the United Kingdom, it is necessary to deduct 
the value of imported feedingstuffs, seeds, and store 
animals, which have been used but not produced by 
farmers in this country. The figure thus produced is 
that of net agricultural output. Prior to the war, there 
were no official statistics of gross and net output. The 
figures recently published (Agricultural Statistics, United 
Kingdom, Part 2) only cover the war years 1939-40 to 
1945-46. The figures for later years used in the charts 
are provisional estimates. 

During the war, there was little increase in the gross 
output of agriculture, but gains were made in 
net output, especially after 1941-42. The explanation 
lies in the much greater self-sufficiency attained by 
domestic agriculture and the very drastic curtailment of 
imports of feedingstuffs. The acreage under grain crops 
was practically doubled by 1943, but even so a large 
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number of livestock had to be slaughtered for lack of 
feed. 


It is not fair to judge the magnitude of farmers’ efforts 
during wartime by the figures of net output. They were 
required by the Government to pursue a highly artificial 
pattern of production, with the aim of saving the maxi- 
mum amount of shipping space and producing as much 
food as possible for direct human consumption. Net 
output did increase by about a quarter, but the increase 
in output of calories was considerably greater. Under 
peacetime conditions, on the other hand, when the 
object is to economise, not in the bulk of imports, but 
in their monetary cost, the figures of net output provide 
the best available measure of the contribution of British 
agriculture. Net output last year, a year of bumper 
crops, was about a third greater than in the years 
immediately before the war. Impressive as this figure 
may sound, it is considerably below the fifty per cent 
increase on prewar output which is the immediate 
objective of agricultural policy. Moreover, it may have 
owed as much to the weather as to policy. 

The revival of livestock production has been dis- 
appointingly slow. It is only during the last two years 
that the numbers of poultry and pigs have increased. 
Meat production is still low, and inferior in quality. By 
1948-49, the value of livestock production was nearly as 
large as before the war, but the share of milk produc- 
tion—which has advanced rapidly during the last two 
years—was disproportionately great. 
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A satisfactory expansion of British agriculture can 
only be built on a thriving livestock industry. This in 
turn requires that the industry shall be assured of regu- 
Jar and substantial imports of feedingstuffs. Temporary 
bonuses of rationed feedingstufis are not good enough ; 
and the attempt to make British farmers maintain per- 
manently a high tillage acreage is both proving unsuccess- 
ful and is distracting their energies from livestock output 
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—where the scope for expansion is still enormous, If 
the Government is in earnest about agricultural expansion 
—and the money which it is lavishing on the ind 

Suggests that it is—it must proceed on the assumption 
that foreign exchange spent on feedingstuffs now will be 
amply recouped later by a greatly increased domestic 
output of meat, bacon, and eggs. Otherwise it, or jts 
successor, must reconsider its whole agricultural Policy, 


Soviet Semantics 


“« AN olive branch surrounded by thorns” is the 

American description of the Soviet peace proposals 
that have been debated in the Political Committee of 
Uno this week. The crux of these proposals is that there 
should be a “ pact for the strengthening of peace” 
between the Big Five—which means something like a 
new Yalta agreement on spheres of interest. But already 
intelligent discussion of peace is proving as fruitless as 
ever because east and west talk a different language, and 
because the abuse and allegation with which Mr 
Vyshinsky accompanies his argument is too obviously 
part of the current “ peace offensive” that is being 
waged by Communist parties all over the world. Public 
diplomacy is once again poisoning the streams of that 
private diplomacy through which the few agreements 
reached by west and east since the war have been 
achieved. Once upon a time President Wilson believed 
that secret diplomacy was: a principal cause of war ; 
“open covenants openly arrived at,” he said, “ would 
ensure peace.” Since then, thirty years of publicity in 
international relations have been marked by greater 
international bitterness and insecurity than any period 
of modern history. The truth is, of course, that there 
never has been, and never can be, “ open diplomacy.” 
Diplomacy, the negotiation of agreements between 
governments, the daily rub of vital national interests, 
has always been, and must always be, secret. What now 
goes on at international conferences, at the United 
Nations, is not diplomacy but political warfare. In real 
warfare, before the infantry goes into action, a barrage 
of artillery and bombing prepares the way ; so in political 
warfare a barrage of propaganda, directed at public 
opinion in the enemy’s country—and in neutral countries 
whose attitude or votes are of importance—precedes the 
action of the diplomatists. When the “ softening up ” is 
over the real bargaining can begin—in secret. 


Propaganda-by-conference and diplomacy are not 
alternatives ; both are indispensable means of modern 
power politics. No government has yet so clearly under- 
stood this as that of the Soviet Union. Protected by its 
own defences against the importation of foreign ideas it 
can, with the “ scientific method ” of Marxism-Leninism, 
systematically undermine the public opinion of its 
opponents. But when secret diplomacy is needed none 
can excel the Moscow experts, as the negotiations with 
Hitler in the summer of 1939 conclusively proved. 


The current phase of Soviet “ softening up” tactics 
is this year’s “ peace campaign.” In Paris, Prague and 
Rome, congresses of intellectuals have been held, in 
order to convince men and women of good will in the 
free countries that “ peace” with the Soviet Union is 
to be had for the asking, that only the machinations of 
Wall Street imperialists and their Social Democratic 
lackeys are depriving the peoples of the world of this 


great blessing. A variation on the same theme is that 
trade with the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe (pre- 
sumably in large volume and on favourable commercial 
terms) is also to be had for the asking, as soon as the 
yoke of the Marshall plan exploiters is thrown off. To 
underrate this campaign is a great mistake. Its organisers 
are clever enough to turn to their advantage hopes, fears 
and prejudices that can be made, however diverse their 
origins, to coincide with their own aims. The “ peace 
campaign ” is a serious challenge which must be under- 
stood for the political manceuvre that it is. This makes 
it necessary to examine the meaning of “ peace,” “ inde- 
pendence,” “imperialism” and other words used in 
Soviet political vocabulary. 

Most governments naturally prefer peace to war. But 
they all also have their vital interests—be it only the 
vital interest of self-defence—which, in the last analysis 
they prefer to peace. These vital interests always include 
strategic and economic elements, but other factors may 
be equally important. Hitler demanded rights for 
German minorities beyond the German frontiers, and 
Mao-tse-tung may soon raise demands on behalf of the 
Chinese in Siam, Malaya or Indochina. The vital 
interests of the Soviet Union include opportunities to 
exact from’ vassals various forms of tribute in goods, and 
the control of strategic areas—Manchuria, the Danube 
Valley and the Baltic states today, perhaps Korea and 
the Straits of the Baltic and Black Seas tomorrow. They 
also include the extension throughout the world of 
the Soviet way of ruling and working, which used 
once to be called “world revolution.” When Stalin 
overfhrew Trotsky and proclaimed “socialism in 
one country,” Soviet policy changed less than wishful 
thinkers in the west supposed. For stalin has never 
ceased to emphasise that Soviet socialism is threatened 
by capitalist encirclement, and he argues that the 
encirclement and, therefore, the need to increase 
the home and foreign defence organisations—MVD 
and Red Army—will last as long as there are 
capitalist states left to do the encircling. Since every 
state is capitalist that has not a Soviet system, the threat 
to “ socialism in one country ” will not be removed until 
the “one country” in which the one true socialism 1s 
built has become “ one world.” 


Governments in their hypocrisy have often identified 
vital interests with peace ; but the Soviet government 1s 
peculiar in identifying peace with its vital interests. 
Peace, in its vocabulary, is the state of affairs required 
at any moment by the Soviet government. Thus, “ Jugo- 
slavia threatens peace,” means “ Jugoslavia threatens 
Soviet aims in eastern Europe.” Because Tito has resisted 
Soviet threats and pressure for 18 months, he is, by 
definition, threatening peace, and whoever threatens 
peace is a “ warmonger.” 
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The hypocrisy of Great Powers has often led them 
to interpret the independence of small states as freedom 
from the influence of their own rivals: the Soviet govern- 
ment is peculiar in interpreting independence as subjec- 
tion to its own orders. With perhaps one exception there 
is, in the Soviet view, no independent state in the world 
today outside the area which non-Communists call the 
Soviet sphere. The one exception is the United States 
which, though not subject to Moscow, cannot easily be 
represented as subject to any other Power. All other 
non-sovietised states are “ puppets of American impe- 
rialism,” ruled by native quislings in the pay of Wall 
Street, or of its minions in London or Paris. No British 
soldiers or bureaucrats under British orders remain in 
India, while Soviet soldiers, bureaucrats and “ technical 
specialists ” abound on Rumanian soil ; yet India is not 
independent and Rumania is. India is not really inde- 
pendent because its foreign policy is decided in Delhi, 
not Moscow ; Rumania is really independent, because its 
foreign policy is decided in Moscow, not Bucharest. 


Likewise “imperialism” and “ warmongering” are 
sins of the non-Stalinist infidel only ; the truly faithful 
are, by definition, incapable of them. If the British 
Government owns shares in Iranian oil fields that is 
imperialism ; but if the Soviet government owns one 
third of Rumania’s oil resources that is comradely help 
0 a young people’s democracy. If American companies 
control air lines in South America that is imperialism ; 
but if Soviet companies possess a monopoly of air trans- 
port in Hungary that is democratic co-operation. Western 
help to Greece in defeating rebels supported by Albania 
and Bulgaria is warmongering ; the march of Chu Teh’s 
armies is a historic victory for the peace front. 


It is noticeable how often Soviet statesmen accuse the 
Americans of imperialism. Yet to non-Stalinist observers 
Soviet policy seems strangely similar to old-style Euro- 
pean imperialism. The great industrial trusts and banks 
of the Soviet Union have their representatives in the 
vassal states. From Harbin to Tirana and from Canton to 
Leipzig, dazzling and lucrative careers are open to ambi- 
tious young men of the Soviet ruling class as “ technical 
experts” in police repression, Marxist indoctrination or 
Stakhanovite labour methods. As the area of Sovietisa- 
tion extends, so the prizes for the trusts and the jobs 
for the boys increase. Here are two substantial economic 
motives for Soviet imperialism. 


It is often argued against this view that the Soviet 
Union, unlike Germany, has within its boundaries the 
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resources it needs for industrial development and so has 
no need for expansion. But if these resources are devoted 
to heavy industry, including war industry, while the 
average standard of living rises only slowly, the Soviet 
leaders will need to find a way to divert discontent. The 
only satisfactory scapegoat is one who cannot be reached 
—the foreigner. Xenophobe propaganda diverts the 
mere of the masses from the party’s leaders, and from 

€ masses its effects work back through the party 
pyramid upon the leaders. The Politburo manufactures 
hatred of the outer world, and like all propagandists, is 
affected by its own propaganda. 


There is, too, a special department of state which has 
a personal interest in both internal tension and inter- 
national hatred—the security police. As in the Ochrana 
of Imperial Russia, so in the MVD of the Soviet Union, 
promotion for the local informer and high honours for 
the police chiefs depend alike on their ability to persuade 
those greater than themselves that conspiracy is rife, 
inspired by foreign spies and saboteurs, which only their 
Bolshevik vigilance and devotion can frustrate. The 
extraction of confessions from enemies of the people, like 
the extraction of coal from the mines, requires Stakhano- 
vite methods. The more numerous and the more lurid 
the confessions, the more far-reaching their international 
implications, the better is the promotion for the police- 
man, the greater the xenophobia, and the stronger the 
case for still greater efforts in heavy industry and arma- 
ments. That is why the people of the Soviet Union live 
in the shadow of “ capitalist encirclement.” 


All who expose the international dangers inherent in 
the Soviet regime, and the double meaning of Soviet 
terminology, are, of course, denounced by Communists 
as warmongers. Many people of good will are sensitive 
to the argument that to say anything unpleasant about 
the Soviet Union is to create international tension. The 
Nazis once used the same argument. They had a special 
word, “ Brunnenvergifter ” (“ well-poisoner ”) to brand 
those foreigners who doubted the Fuchrer’s intentions. 
There is, of course, something to be said for the argu- 
ment ; for unpleasant truths do create hatred and dis- 
trust. But the danger that exposure of the truth may 
help the few real warmongers in the west is far smaller 
than the opposite danger: that misunderstanding of the 
challenge of Soviet policy may lead the people of the 
west, the vast majority of whom wish to live in peace 
with the Soviet Union, into dangerous illusions. To 
spread an understanding of Soviet semantics should be 
one of the major purposes of policy in the western world. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Compromise on Steel 


Common sense and the national interest, as well as the 
views of the House of Lords, have been victorious in the 
Government’s decision to delay putting the nationalisation 
of iron and steel into effect until after the General Election. 
The House of Lords have made their point—that the electors, 
by returning a Conservative or Labour Government, should 
have a chance to pronounce again on the wisdom of the 
measure—and they will almost certainly accept the modified 
form of their own amendments to which the Commons have 
agreed. The Prime Minister will be able to redeem his per- 
sonal pledge to get the Steel Bill through in this Parliament, 
without waiting until it had been passed under the amended 
Parliament Act some time towards the end of next February, 
and thus will be free to call an election any time after the 
New Year. Common sense has been vindicated since the 
Government could have done nothing effective to the steel 
industry before the election, and the original vesting date 
of May 1, 1950, which the Lords had rejected, bore no 
relation to practical possibility. Moreover, the nature of 
the compromise is a reasonable one—the Lords’ amendments 
calling for the vesting day to be postponed to July 1, 1951 or 
later, verged on the extreme, and in transferring it to January, 
1951, or within twelve months therefrom, the Government 
have allowed for an adequate time lag after the electors have 
decided whether nationalisation shall be proceeded with or 
not. To delay the total operation of the Statute until 
October, 1950, as originally demanded by the Lords, is of 
dubious constitutional validity, and the point has been sub- 
stantially met by Mr Strauss’s promise that a Labour Govern- 
ment if returned would not begin the appointment of a 
nationalised Iron and Steel Corporation before that date. 


This compromise was first bruited in the summer, and 
the possibility of it explains why the amended Iron and 
Steel Bill was held over at the end of July, when it came 
back from the Lords, until the present time. Earlier in the 
autumn, however, the Government were understood to have 
abandoned the idea of a compromise and to be preparing to 
force the measure through under the amended Parliament 
Act. The reason why the compromise plan was brought 
forward again in the last few weeks was probably that the 
Labour Party’s election tacticians became convinced that 
the party should have the greatest possible freedom of 
maneeuvre from the turn of the year onwards. 


*x 


Much credit for this outcome must go to Lord Salisbury, 
the Conservative leader in the Lords, whose handling both 
of the Iron and Steel Bill and of the Parliament Bill has 
confirmed that he is the only parliamentarian of Mr Morri- 
son’s calibre in the Palace of Westminster. By persuading 
even the most recalcitrant of his followers to drop all their 
amendments to the Steel Bill except those that altered the 
date of operation, he forced the Government to fight out the 
issue on the ground of the Lords’ constitutional right to give 
the people a chance to think twice on a measure for which 
no overwhelming body of public support can be shown. The 
Government for their part can argue that had the two-year 
veto period not been in existence they would never have 
been forced to hold over the Bill. Mr Herbert Morrison for 
his part deserves credit for the way in which he, too, has 
damped down the acrimony and vehemence in these disputes 
between the Commons and the Loris, ges which could 
have split public opinion deeply and bitterly and which with 
careless handling could have caused great damage to the 
fabric of the constitution. The peculiar mechanisms of the 
British constitution are most safely handled by those who are 


Danger to the TUC 


After weeks of hesitation and travail and after cop- 
ferring with the Chancellor, Mr Bevin and Mr Bevan, the 
special economic committee of the TUC issued on Monday 
a statement urging their affliated unions to suspend 
tiations for wage increases until the General Council could 
produce a full statement on the economic situation. It js 
to be presumed that all that the committee learnt from its 
consultations with Ministers was that the Government have 
no intention of departing from their policy of trying to hold 
back inflation by means of physical controls—a policy which 
could be wrecked overnight by raising the lid on wage 
demands—and that for their part the un‘ons must grin and 
bear such rises in the cost of living as would result from 
devaluation. 


Although the public has grown wearily accustomed to 
appeals for wage restraint which are never in fact fully 
accepted by individual unions, it should not be forgotten 
that in the short run this is the only responsible line of action 
for the TUC to take, however much it may be dictated by 
a tenderness for the health of the Labour Government on 
the eve of an election. To adopt any other line in the present 
economic context—to condone even by silence general 
demands for higher wages while the rest of the economy 
is pegged tightly down—would lead straight to disaster. 
But nonetheless there are two questions which must be 
answered. First, can the TUC in fact restrain unions from 
pressing their demands ? The question seems to have been 
answered by the decision on Wednesday of the Confedera- 
tion of Engineering and Shipbuilding Unions to continue 
with a claim which would, if conceded, cost the engineering 
industry something of the order of £125 million a year. 
This is justified by the confederation’s secretary on the 
grounds that there are sufficient profits in the industry to 
pay for this increase, and that it does not conflict with the 
TUC’s appeal. In other words one of the country’s largest 
unions has declared its respect for the TUC’s appeal by 
defiantly ignoring it. If a well-paid industry like engineer- 
ing can do this, what chance is there of restraining demands 
on behalf of less well-paid workers in other industries ? 


Secondly, even if the majority of unions do respect the 
agreement, does the TUC think that it can restrain wage 
claims for several years or more? Its present policy is 
based on a gamble that the Government can hold the cost 
of living down by main force until increased production has 
countered the danger of inflation. But this in fact is merely 
an extension of a policy that has failed to solve the problem 
over the past two years. Does the TUC never consider the 
possibility of urging upon the Government a less painful, 
sterile and ignoble policy than that of simply battening the 
hatches upon all the motive forces within the economy ? 
Does it never occur to it to demand a policy of economic 
mobility in which wages can safely be allowed to rise? If 
it does not, its leaders should reflect that by getting more 
and more deeply committed to the policy of the freezing 
of wages and profits as an end in itself, they are pursuing a 
course of action which is unlikely to produce economic 
recovery and which is quite certain to corrupt, and possibly 
in the end to disrupt, the trade union movement. 


* * * 


New Stage in Germany 


The conference held last week in Paris between Britain, 
France and the United States to determine the next phas¢ 
in their German policy ended in a communiqué notab 
even among official handouts, for platitudinous : 
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The explanation was, no doubt, the Allies’ desire to avoid 
any appearance of confronting the Germans with a Diktat. 
But there were equally urgent reasons in the prevailing 
uncertainty in French politics, the newness of M. Bidault’s 
Cabinet and the imminence of a debate in the Assembly on 
foreign affairs. The precaution was, however, meaningless, 
since, only a week later, Dr Adenauer gave the German 
Assembly a full account of the bases of his negotiations 
with the Allied High Commission—negotiations based upon 
instructions sent to the Commissioners as a result of the 
decisions reached in Paris. 

From Dr Adenauer’s account, it can be seen that the 
three powers have, very sensibly, accepted the necessity of 
making genuine concessions to the present moderate German 
regime at Bonn. Dismantling on all save purely war plants 
—the “A list” for dismantlement—is to be slowed down 
and reconsidered, and it seems likely that many factories 
will now be reprieved—even perhaps the Thyssen works of 
the Vereinigte Stahlwerke over which British and French 
opinion has been most stubborn hitherto. Moreover, the 
High Commissioners have been empowered to negotiate 
with the Bonn Government on the right of the Republic to 
take part in international organisations and to send trade and 
consular representatives abroad ; they are also to reconsider 
the disadvantages imposed on Germany by the continuing 
state of war, and to discuss the revision of the present limits 
set to Germany’s merchant marine. All this adds up to an 
important modification of earlier restrictions, and it is not 
surprising that Dr Adenauer found little difficulty in per- 
suading the Bonn Assembly that real progress has been made. 


The feeling need not be confined to German opinion. Dr 
Adenauer has made a statesmanlike attempt to transcend 
disgruntled nationalism and his effort to establish a basis 
upon which genuine negotiations between the Allies and 
Germany could be undertaken has been rewarded. The 
chief shadow falling across the new picture is the Allies’ 
lack of preparedness for a new phase in their relations with 
Germany. To restore prestige, elbow room and sovereignty 
to the Germans is right and inevitable and this process has 
now been set seriously in motion. But the policy cannot 


“be pursued safely unless a resurgent Germany is quickly 


fitted into a number of European institutions which give it 
scope, yet control its dangerous proclivities. Germany is 
now a full member of the OEEC, and Dr Adenauer has 
offered German co-operation in making the Security Board 
and the Ruhr Authority genuine instruments of international 
co-operation. His Government also seeks admission to the 
Council of Europe. But do the Allies yet know what they 
mean by any of these bodies ? If they do not, they may 
find that German ambitions, not European interests, finally 
dictate their policy. 


* * * 


The Ruhr’s Place in Europe 


_ The visit to Paris of the German Minister of Econo- 
mics, Dr Erhard, during the Foreign Ministers’ talks 
was undertaken in order to press ideas for Franco-German 
economic collaboration that have been germinating for some 
time past. If anything is to come of the regional areas of 
ftee trade for which Mr Hoffman is pressing, western Ger- 
many must have a place in them. The Federal Republic’s 
tepresentative on OEEC has already proposed that his country 
should join the discussions on “ Fritalux.” Dr Erhard has 
spoken of the possibility of freeing Franco-German trade on 
the lines of the most recent pacts between Germany, Switzer- 
land and Holland, and envisages greatly increased turnover as 
aresult. At the same time, a memorandum submitted to the 

oreign Ministers by tae Vereinigte Stahlwerke suggests 
that foreign capital should be invested in the steel combine 
48 a way both of raising capital and allaying French fears 

Ut security. Finally, Dr Adenauer has formally proposed 
that the Ruhr Authority should be enlarged to cover the 
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heavy industries of France, the Saar and the Benelux coun- 
tries. . 


Amid this wealth of proposals it is possible to discern a 
German effort to make capital out of the aspirations of the 
Economic Co-operation Administration and the State 
Department. The Americans like free markets ; the German 
economy is based on freedom from state controls. 
The Americans want a free trade Europe ; so does the Ruhr. 
German heavy industry looks forward to the collapse of 
plans for expanding steel production in uneconomic areas, 
such as Italy and Norway, should protective devices be re- 
moved. The Americans believe that, by interlocking the 
capital structure of French and German industry, French 
fears may be allayed without blocking Germany’s capacity to 
pay its way. German industry is crying out for capital. 
Since France itself has little for investment abroad, the idea 
has been broached from the German side that American funds 
might be channelled to Germany through France. 


* 


The French are fearful of this new partner that Washing- 
ton is edging towards them. The fate of French heavy 
tnidustry if it were exposed to free competition from the 
Ruhr is something Paris does not dare to contemplate. 
Sceptics in France and Britain may easily prove that there 
is little in the history of two world wars to show that the 
interlocking of capital deters adventurous countries from 
aggression. And the German suggestion on behalf of the 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke is crippled by innumerable practical 
and political difficulties. Finally, critics may point out, the 
Americans show a lack of logic by advocating the extension 
of the Ruhr Authority while demanding that it shall have 
none of the functions of an international cartel. 


Nevertheless, a purely negative response to such efforts 
is not enough. Germany will always act from self-interest, 
and it is a great deal won if the self-interest is as enlightened 
as itis now. Something may emerge from the present vague 
proposals in the long run, if nowhere else than in the field 
of Franco-German trade. A great step towards the well- 
being of western Europe would, indeed, be taken if the pre- 
requisite to a great expansion of trade across the Rhine were 
established—that is, if anything were to come of M. Monnet’s 
far-sighted scheme for increasing French grain production, 
in order to supply western Germany, the “little Britain” 
of the Continent. 


*® * * 


In the Steps of Stresemann 


How far Dr Adenauer is personally responsible for 
making real negotiation possible between his government and 
the High Commissioners seems not to be generally under- 
stood outside Germany. In Bonn it is well understood, and 
his courage in donning at this early stage the mantle of 
Stresemann has exposed him to violent attack from 
Dr Schumacher and his Social Democrats. They have not 
hesitated to use that fly-blown and Hitlerian charge that a 
moderate German Government is helping the French to 
establish their hegemony in western Europe. This is a 
rabble-rousing line unworthy of Dr Schumacher. It is true, 
however, that Dr Adenauer made a serious error in not con- 
sulting the opposition while planning his personal initiative ; 
for it is vital that the policy of the Bonn government in 
foreign affairs should be agreed between both sides of the 
Bundestag. 

The quality of this initiative by the Chancellor is best 
judged by two things: the proposals for German guarantees 
of security sent to Paris last week, during the meeting of 
Mr Acheson, Mr Bevin and M. Schuman ; and the inter- 
view he gave to Die Zeit at the beginning of this month, and 
reproduced in full in Le Monde. The interview is the more 
important because it reveals the mental attitude of Dr 
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Adenauer. He declared that a working partnership with 
France was the pivot of his policy. That did not exclude 
friendship with Britain, and the “ Chancellor of the federal 
German Republic must be at the same time a good German 
and a good European.” He did not claim that all Germans 
would support him in this view, but he believed the younger 
generation would. He thought it a pity—as indeed it is— 
that the French should have made Germany’s entrance into 
the Council of Europe conditional on the simultaneous admis- 
sion of the Saar ; but he realised that the French attitude 
on the Saar was only one symptom of their deep anxiety 
about future security. And it was on this subject that 
Dr Adenauer showed himself a statesman of quality by 
saying : 

If France demands more security without taking account 
of the most elementary necessities on the German side, our 
attitude can hardly fail to stiffen. If—on the other hand— 
we are only ready to offer too little security, France cannot 
be expected to come to an understanding with us. It is a 
question of finding the happy medium. 

Some Frenchmen would think this statement stiff-necked ; 
some Germans would think it too appeasing. But that is 
the problem of Dr Adenauer—and of M. Schuman ; each 
has to find the courage to face attack at home from men 
rrore interested in power than in peace. It is a thousand 
pities that, at the moment, the government of M. Bidault is 
less able to stand up to such attacks than the government of 
Dr Adenauer. 


* * * 


Mr Bevan Unrepentant 


With characteristic self-confidence Mr Bevan has 
launched the new 1949 Housing Manual* upon the world 
at the same time as he is attempting to cut £35 million 
out of the housing programme. Not that the two actions are 
necessarily incompatible—one can with skill build good 
houses as cheaply as bad. Most Ministers might, however, 
have felt a twinge of the incongruous. But not Mr Bevan. 
So local authorities have now been presented with the fruits 
of four years’ experience of design and layout embodied in a 
glossy handbook without a word being said about costs. 


Mr Bevan presented the book to the world with a speech 
to the press which was interesting in its own right. He 
discussed two aspects of his policy which have been 
much criticised. First he dealt with the criticism that too 
many three-bedroomed houses have been built and too few 
larger and smaller ones. The Royal Commission on Popu- 
lation also attacked the housing authorities on this score. 
In effect, this criticism has been accepted and local authorities 
have been instructed to “review their long-term housing 
needs more analytically ” and to cater for large families and 
for more elderly and single people. The 1944 Housing 
Manual dealt very largely with the three-bedroomed house ; 
the 1949 manual introduces a welcome varicty of types, 
including three-storey terrace houses, maisonettes and small 
houses. The time for this is overdue ; a recent survey of a 
town of §0,000 to 60,000 inhabitants revealed that 860 
houses capable of holding families were occupied by single 
persons (a fact not unconnected with the present rent-control 
policy). It is quite clear that there is now to be a change 
of policy and that local building programmes should in 
future fit local needs more closely. 


Secondly, the Minister defended the high standards of 
size, layout and construction as set by his department, which 
have contributed their full share to the rise of costs of local 
authority housing, on the ground that short-term reliefs 
would only result in long-term headaches. He is outwardly 
unrepentant, his only explicit gesture to economy being some 
references to instructions to rural authorities to economise 
on service roads and to other authorities to lower forecourt 

*HMSO. 3s. 6d. 
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walls. But this is merely playing with the problem of costs. 
There is no justification for the pretence that costs can only 
be reduced by building mean and shoddy houses. It is neces. 
sary for the Minister to give more visible signs that he jg 
concerned with costs and to give more encouragement and, if 
necessary, publicity to those authorities—and there must be 
some—who can combine good design with economy. 


x * * 


Housing Rents 


A decision of the courts has produced an important 
clarification of the contemporary law of rent. Houses owned 
and let by local authorities are not subject to the control of 
rents imposed by the Rent Acts, as the tenants of those houses 
up and down the country have been discovering over the last 
year. In fixing its rents the duty of the authority, in a 
sense, is to hold a balance between the interests of the 
individual tenants and of the interests of the ratepayers of 
the district as a whole. Recently a rent increase by a par- 
ticular borough was challenged in the courts and on 
Wednesday Mg Justice Romer gave his reserved judgment 
on the claim. 


The challenge was made by Mr Belcher, a trade union 
official, on behalf of himself and some three thousand tenants 
of the Reading corporation ; the plaintiffs claimed that a 
general rent increase made by the corporation at the begin- 
ning of 1948 was void and ultra vires. The evidence showed 
that, in making their final decision over rent increases, the 
corporation had acted on two guiding principles: first, that 
they should not budget for a surplus from the rents of the 
corporation’s housing generally, and, second, that they should 
not charge against the housing revenues loan and interest 
charges on unproductive development expenditure. Other- 
wise, the tenants of the corporation’s houses should pay, 
in total, the net cost to the corporation of the houses they 
occupied. Mr Justice Romer’s view was that the council 
had “ carefully and conscientiously observed their duties to 
their tenants to the best of their ability, without losing sight 


of the duties which they owed to the ratepayers as a whole.” . 


He accordingly rejected the plaintiff's claim. 


This decision is so comprehensively argued and stated 
that it should help to clear the air very considerably over 
the rights and liabilities of local authorities and their tenants, 
As the Court pointed out in this case, to ease the burden of 
rent on council tenants merely throws it on to the ratepayers 
as a whole, and that the majority of ratepayers in any local 
authority district are no better placed, so far as income 1s 
concerned, than the authority’s own tenants—many of them, 
in fact, are worse placed in so far as the accommodation they 
get for their rent is concerned. 


* * * 


Wanted—a Rent Policy 


The judgment described above brings out the confusion 
of thought which has come to surround the whole concep- 
tion of rent for house property. Local authorities, beimg 
exempt from rent control, can raise the rents of co 
houses to meet increased costs of administration and repairs, 
at least within the limits of local public opinion. But private 
owners still cannot. The difficulties under which the private 
landlord is labouring and the discomforts suffered by those 
tenants who live in houses which the landlord cannot afford 
to repair are well described in a broadsheet published by 
PEP last week.* 


Any policy of rent control must plait together three strands 
of interest—the landlord’s, the tenant’s and the public’s. 
Traditionally, the landlord gets no sympathy ; he merely 
grinds the faces of the poor. In practice, if he owns rent- 


* Rent Control Policy. Planning 30S. 
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controlled property he has suffered so severely in relation to 
other sections of the community that good and scrupulous 
landlords are being driven more and more to sell their 
roperty to the less scrupulous. The interest of the tenant is 
to combine a rent within his means with a standard of accom- 
modation suitable to his circumstances. Few tenants in 
controlled property have arly complaints against their rents ; 
in most cases rent absorbs a much lower proportion of income 
than in 1939. But they have many complaints about repairs 
which some landlords will not, but most landlords cannot, 
afford to carry out. 


The interest of the public is in preserving the fixed capital 
of the nation intact. A policy which results in landlords 
neglecting their property so that it falls into premature decay 
must involve a serious loss to the nation as a whole. This 
is happening at the present time, and it is urgent that steps 
should be taken to arrest this deterioration. The 1949 
Housing Act contains provisions for grants to private land- 
lords to cover half the cost of capital improvements, but it 
does nothing to help towards the cost of repairs. 


There are no simple solutions to meet these claims. The 
PEP report rejects rather sweepingly, and for reasons of poli- 
tical inexpediency, any short-term policy of permitting rents 
to rise by any flat amount. It advocates some compensation 
to the landlords, by rent increases, tax allowances or sub- 
sidies to cover a rise of about 150 per cent in the cost of 
repairs, and visualise that rents might be permitted to rise 
from 25 to 75 per cent according to circumstances. 

This may be as far as any government would dare to go in 
the first instance, but it is certain that any policy aimed at 
reducing the rigidity and fragility of the present economic 
structure of Britain must cease to placate the tenant at the 
expense of the nation, and put the creation of a more sensible 
rent restriction policy among its first objectives. 


* * * 


Whose Weapons for Europe ? 


The part that American equipment and materials are 
to play in the defence of western Europe needs rather more 
careful and public consideration than it has yet received. 
Much of the American aid now made available under the 
Military Aid Programme will take the shape of surplus 
ships, vehicles, arms and ammunition. These may be pressed 
on governments whose forces have been trained not only in 
the use of British weapons but in co-operation with British 
forces, both in Germany and elsewhere. What are these 
governments to do and say if they find that to accept aid 
in this form means changing the habits and training of their 
forces? Are they to look the gift horse in the mouth? Are 
they to ask the question—which will seem ungenerous and 
grasping to the donors—whether American arms are to be 
had free indefinitely, and go on to ask how they are to be 
paid for when Congress thinks MAP should come to an end? 


Representatives of the US State Department and Depart- 
ment of Defence have been in London, Rome and Oslo 
during the last ten days, and they will doubtless have run 
already against this difficulty. They will have found that 
the western governments have made deplorably little progress 
in the standardisation of their defence requirements. The 
delay is generally explained—not without reason—as due 
to uncertainty about American intentions. In such a situa- 
tion the case for pushing in American material is difficult 
to resist ; if defences are to be improved quickly only the 

ticans can overcome the difficulties that stand in the 
Way. 

Nevertheless, it is not right that Norway should be asked 
(© receive American destroyers for a navy that has aS 
quipped and trained on British lines. Nor is it right tha 
French divisions should be equipped in a way that makes 

entirely dependent on American material reaching th 
sea. If there must be a good deal more alacrity 
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realism in the British and French handling of the industrial 


and financial side of integrated defence plans, there should 
also be more give and take from the American side. It 
would be easier and safer for the Americans to change in 
some respects to good European designs in equipment than 
for the Europeans to change to American designs. To judge 
by wartime experience American service advisers are likely 
to be quite obstinate in resisting such ideas. But such 
questions will at least be discussed openly in the United 
States, whereas in London they will rebound from the baize 
curtain of secrecy that envelops Mr Alexander. 


* * * 


Progress Report on ERP 


Concern with western Europe’s failure to increase dollar 
exports is the keynote of the fifth and latest quarterly report 
on the European Recovery Programme which President 
Truman has just sent to Congress. The report covers the 
pre-devaluation period, April 3rd to June 30th. It notes 
that in spite of gains in production and a rise in total exports, 
the Marshall countries were unable to reduce the dollar gap. 
Indeed, their sales to the dollar area fell. 


During the period under review, industrial production in 
Marshall Europe reached a record height of 18 per cent above 
the prewar level and total exports to the world rose to a peak 
of nearly $5 billion, while exports to the western hemisphere 
sank by $60 million, The result is that whereas last year 
the visible exports of western Europe paid for 23 per cent 
of their American imports, the rate fell to only 16 per cent 
in the second quarter of the current year. Britain and Belgium 
alone accounted for two-thirds of the drop in dollar earnings, 
and the products which registered the sharpest decline were 
motor cars, tractors, metals and iron and steel. 


To reverse the trend, the report suggests, will require 
vigorous effort on both sides of the Atlantic: 

The United States, of course, must be willing to accept 
greater competition from European supplies in order to help 
Europe pay its way. 

European governments, it says, emphasising a point made 
by Mr Hoffman on his recent trip to Europe, must “ provide 
immediate incentives to exporters to shift their sales from 
soft currency to hard currency areas.” Its advice to Euro- 
pean businessmen is to install more efficient machinery and 
to pay greater attention to merchandising and advertising 
their goods in dollar markets. 


The only crumbs of comfort which the report drew from 
the European scene during the period covered were the 
expansion of production, the decline in inflationary pressures 
and the strengthening of stable, democratic governments. 





Present Problems 


We all number among our friends at least one who seems to 
have everything he could want: the Christmas present for 
him is the most difficult of all to choose. 

The Economist Diary—which combines in one volume a 
memorandum book, an appointments register, and a complete 
reference book—is the ideal present for the busy man. It 
will be in constant use on his desk throughout 1950. 


Price: in the United Kingdom (including Purchase Tax) 
36/8, or 37/6 post free ; overseas 32/6 post free by surface 
mail. Published by Messrs. Charles Letts & Co., Ltd. 


Full details of the enlarged and improved edition for 1950 are 
given in the illustrated pamphlet available from : 


The Economist Intelligence Unit, 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
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Much has happened since June 30th when the report 
closed its accounts, but the document has more than historic 
value. Its statistics show in detail how critical was the 
position of Britain and the other soft currency areas in the 
early summer of this year. If there are still lingering doubts 
about the inevitability of devaluation, this record should 
dispel them. 


* * * 


Peasant Revolt in Italy 


Ever since the Christian Democrat triumph in the 
Italian elections of April last year, there has been a ten- 
dency to dismiss the danger of upheaval or Communist gains 
there. It is, of course, true that in both France and Italy 
the Communist wave which was sweeping forward during 
1946 and 1947 has spent itself. But what has been achieved 
in Italy is in reality no more than a breathing space. The 
country is bound to remain basically unstable, politically as 
well as economically, until some way can be found of modi- 
fying the fundamental tensions produced by its rising popu- 
lation, its static economic resources—and outlook—and the 
extremes of rich and poor. 


No one understands this better than Signor De Gasperi, 
the Prime Minister ; but it is doubtful if he can do enough 
about it to be sure of another success at the next general 
elections—probably in 1953. He is regarded as too rooted 
in Catholicism not to incur hatred as a clerical reactionary 
even if he does press land reform, and too much of a 
genuine liberal to be really stiff, intolerant and domineering. 
Further, by 1953 the flow of American aid which is now 
being pumped through Italy’s veins will have slackened, if 
not stopped ; and far too much of it has been spent on 
consumer goods to have a decisive effect on Italy’s capital 
resources. 


This is the background against which must be judged 
the recent very serious riots of landless peasants in southern 
Italy. The De Gasperi government has embarked on a pro- 
gramme of land reform, which is aimed at attacking one of 
Italy’s key economic and social problems. But parliamentary 
delays, the web of bureaucratic procedure, and opposition 
and evasion by some of the landlords bid fair to slow down 
so much the execution even of this relatively modest reform 
that its positive effects may well be lost. It was sheer despair 
which lately drove the peasants of Catanzaro in Calabria to 
seize by force several thousand acres of private land. After 
heated negotiations between the landlords, the government 
and the Peasants’ Union, a temporary calm has been restored 
—but not without the peasants gaining a good deal of what 
they fought for, and the government introducing a special 
Bill to expropriate 110,000 acres in Calabria without waiting 
for land reform on a national scale. The whole affair has 
received great publicity in the Italian press, most of it sym- 
pathetic to the insurgent peasantry. 


The result is that the Communists may be able to threaten 
a sufficiently widespread upheaval in the south to force the 
government to try and act spectacularly—or admit a grave 
defeat. Drastic action would split the Christian Democrat 
Party irretrievably. Whatever happens these are signs that 
Italy still has a stormy and most difficult future to face. 


* * * 


Enforced Example from the Civil Service 


The Civil Service at the present moment presents a 
remarkable spectacle of enforced self-denial. A month ago 
the more senior civil servants were standing grimly on the 
bridge as their promised salary increases sank beneath the 
waves of the economy cuts. Two weeks ago the Civil Service 
Arbitration Tribunal rejected the claim for a 15 per cent 
increase in pay for 60,000 clerical officers, and this week it 
has rejected a claim for temporary clerks. Crew as well as 
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officers are thus doomed to the unwelcome task of being an 
example to the passengers—the nation at large—with only 
slender hopes that their example will be followed. The best 
comfort that can be given is that even if the good example is 


not imitated widely, a bad example would have been. 


In present circumstances the rejection of both the Civil 
Service Clerical Association’s claims must be right, although 
Mr L. C. White, the Secretary of the Association, has been 
prompted to condemn the whole arbitration machinery. The 
principal claim was based on the argument that civil service 
clerical salaries had increased by only 28} per cent compared 
to an increase in the cost of living of 86 per cent. The 
Treasury rebutted this view by claiming that even if the 
maximum of the clerical officers’ scale is only 284 per cent 
higher than in 1938 the minimum is up by 76 per cent and 
that at the mean of the scale the rate is now 48 per cent 
higher. This gives a less unfavourable picture for the 
new entrant and the officer in the early stages of his career 
but it does not look attractive to the older officer. In happier 
times some improvement in the maximum might well have 
seemed justified. 


A more convincing argument put forward by the Treasury 
was that rates of pay for work of a similar kind outside the 
civil service is roughly the same. Fancy salaries for secre- 
taries and typists in commercial offices in the City are not 
general for all clerical work. The truth is that black-coated 
workers have been slipping down the nation’s salary scale 
for some years, while the artisan and factory worker have 
been climbing up. For the nation as a whole this may be no 
bad thing, and is one example of the price mechanism working 
where it should. And, unlike the senior civil servants, the 
clerical officers have not the additional grievance that they 
have been denied what was once promised. 


* * * 


Civil Defence Recruiting Starts 


This week recruiting has been opened for the Civil 
Defence Services. The organisation of the services is roughly 
similar to that developed during the late war. First and 
foremost, there is the Civil Defence Corps—a Crown service 
(a new phrase in official nomenclature) under the Home 
Secretary—which is responsible for communications, 
wardens, ambulance, pioneer and rescue work and organised 
with functional sections under geographical divisions based 
roughly on the county and county borough. There is the 
Auxiliary Fire Service organised under the local fire brigade. 
The National Hospital Service Reserve is designed to train 
a corps of people capable of creating the enormous expansion 
in hospital resources attendant on air attack (but not for 
epidemics or peacetime crises). Finally, there is the tradi- 
tional Special Constabulary, needed in peace as well as im 
war to maintain order in an emergency. Recruiting is open 
to all those not enrolled in some other active military or 
civil defence reserve, but excluding all those in the Class Z 
reserve (that is those who served in HM forces in the late 
war or subsequently under national service). Apparently 
the Army, as the price of committing itself to mobile assist- 
ance to the civil defence organisation in time of war, has 
demanded that its ultimate reserves are not to be tapped. 


There are two reasons why it is to be hoped that civil 
defence recruiting will prosper better than recruiting for the 
territorial and auxiliary reserves of the fighting services. In 
the first place, recruiting has not been launched until the 
planning of the internal reorganisation and training has been 
completed, so that the recruit can enter the service with 
some confidence that his or her time will not be wasted. In 
the second place, three of the services are sponsored by 4 
minister—Mr Chuter Ede—who is trusted by the public 
and who has not gone out of his way, as has Mr Shinwell of 
the War Office, to alienate those very people upon whose 
goodwill he is most dependent. 
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Marshal Aid for Poland 


Ex-Soviet citizen and Polish Marshal Rokossovsky is 
quickly settling down to his job as Poland’s Defence Minister 
and Commander-in-Chief. Within a week he has expelled 
from the Polish Communist Party that controversial and 
allegedly Titoist personality, Mr Gomulka, who had so far 
survived disgrace and public recantation of his ideological 
errors. Soon the Marshal will be able to pull every string 
of importance in the Polish State, resuming the tradition of 
rule by marshals founded by Pilsudski and Rydz-Smigli 
before the war. 


Over his predecessors Marshal Rokossovsky has one enor- 
mous advantage: the presence in Polish Silesia of several 
divisions of Soviet troops—his own praetorian guard, as 
itwere. For his task of integrating—western Europe should 
note what this word really means—the Polish with the Soviet 
forces and the Polish state with the Soviet system, he has 
been given powers more conspicuous, more imperial than 
Moscow has yet claimed in any other country, save perhaps 
Bulgaria. 


To grasp what it really means one has to imagine a sudden 
announcement from Paris that, at President Auriol’s request, 
the Americans have released General Clay so that he may 
become Minister of Defence and Commander-in-Chief of 
the French forces, with a permanent seat in the French 
cabinet and'a high place in the counsels of the coalition. 
In the fact that such a happening in France is incredible but 
in Poland is credible lies the essential difference between 
what is called American imperialism and what is in fact 
Soviet imperialism. 

It is now easier to see how and why Tito saved Jugoslavia 
from Poland’s fate. He was himself head of state and head 
of the armed forces ; to get a grip on Belgrade like that he 
now has on Warsaw, Stalin would have to liquidate a whole 
regime, not merely remove an unimportant general like 
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Rola-Zymierski in Poland. Tito saw what Soviet attempts 
to interfere in his army and economy foreshadowed. He 
was able to plan resistance with some hope of success because 
Jugoslavia has frontiers that nowhere run with those of the 
Soviet Union and a coast line that outflanks the iron curtain. 


Ruthless though it is, the appointment of Marshal Rokos- 
sovsky is a brilliant piece of opportunism. It guarantees 
the subservient behaviour of the Polish armed forces— 
unless, of course, the Marshal should one day turn Titoist 
by infection from his native Poland. It leaves Moscow free 
in the future to pursue with the Germans policies that the 
Poles might bitterly resent. Indeed, it makes a new parti- 
tion of Poland in the next decade a practical possibility. On 
the other hand it gives a show of authenticity—rather 
emphatically proclaimed in the Marshal’s first order of the 
day—to Soviet assurances that Russians and Poles stand 
shoulder to shoulder in defence of the Oder-Neisse frontier 
with Germany. If, as part of his policy for Germany and 
Austria, Stalin should wish to withdraw his troops from 
Europe—or at least to eastern Poland—the major precautions 
have now been taken. He could stage a tactical retreat of 
great diplomatic value in his dealings with the western 
powers ; the master hand would be withdrawn from sight but 
the grip would remain. 


* * * 


Recognising Mao’s China 


It is reported from Washington that the conference of 
British Far Eastern diplomats recently held at Singapore 
has recommended unconditional recognition of the Chinese 
Communist Government at an early date. The United 
States Government is said to have shown a sympathetic 
understanding of the urgency of Britain’s need, on account 
of the importance of its trade with China, to put its relations 
with the new power on a regular basis as soon as possible. 








Monsanto makes nearly two hundred chemicals of vital 
importance to British industry. If you have a chemical 
problem it is highly probable that Monsanto will be 
able to assist you 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


each other, and Monsanto, helping the 
pair of them, is also helping Britain’s 
export drive in manufactured goods, and 
helping provide you with goods you need. 
Just one more illustration of the way 
in which Monsanto is ‘ serving 
industry which serves mankind’ 





In Zanzibar, East Africa, ALI BIN DAOUD grows cloves, 
In Nigeria, West Africa, EZE BARTERI grows cocoa trees. 
In England, Monsanto makes Vanillin-Monsanto from clove oil, 
and supplies it to flavour chocolate and cocoa (among other 
things). Thus Ali Bin Daoud and Eze pete 
Barteri through Monsanto are helping 3 ; 
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The American Government itself cannot immediately grant 
recognition because Mr Acheson has promised not to take 
any vital decision on China without consulting Congress, 
and Congress will not reconvene until January. There has 
been so much criticism—some of it well deserved—of the 
Administration’s handling of Chinese affairs that it would 
now be politically dangerous to take any major step in policy 
towards China without Congressional concurrence. 


There is a considerable body of American opinion which 
demands that diplomatic recognition—with the consequent 
admission of Chinese Communist representatives to the 
Security Council and other international bodies—should at 
least be made conditional on undertakings by the new regime 
to observe treaties concluded by previous Chinese govern- 
ments, especially as the Communists have announced their 
intention of abrogating “ traitorous” agreements made by 
Chiang Kai-shek. The British view is that it is better not 
to attach any conditions to diplomatic recognition which 
may cause indefinite delay before diplomatic intercourse is 
resumed, but rather to rely on negotiations after recognition 
for the protection of British interests. 


There is a strong case for independent British action in 
this matter, but it would be well to recognise clearly the 
risks involved. However benevolent the State Department 
may be towards prior recognition of Communist China by 
Britain, a large section of American opinion will undoubtedly 
regard it as a selfish British attempt to steal a march on 
America in Chinese favour. If, later on, Britain has need 
of American support in a Far Eastern crisis. there will be a 
strong inclination in America to say that Britain, having 
chosen to take its own way over the recognition question, 
must bear alone any unpleasant consequences of following 
en independent policy. It can, of course, be argued that 
the British—having not materially aided Chiang Kai-shek 
after the war—have a much better chance than the Americans 
of establishing good relations with the new Chinese Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, it is Britain, and not America, 
which has authority over some millions of Chinese in Hong- 
kong and Malaya, and is therefore the obvious target for 
attack whenever Chinese Communism finds it expedient to 
beat the nationalist drum. All in all, Mr Bevin’s decision, 
announced in the House of Commons on Wednesday, to delay 
recognition and continue discussions with the Commonwealth 
and the United States, appears the only sensible course to 
pursue. 

* * * 


Conferences in the Commonwealth 


Dr Evatt, the Australian Minister for External Affairs, 
has been the first Commonwealth statesman to make public 
what has been privately known for some time—that a con- 
ference of Commonwealth Foreign Ministers would take 
place early in the new year. The scene of the meeting is 
to be Colombo and the date probably some time in January ; 
the Prime Minister of Ceylon, Mr Senanayake, has thus 
gladly renewed the invitations which he first issued at the 
Commonwealth meeting in London just over a year ago. 


The unusual feature of the Colombo conference is 
that it will apparently be an attempt to frame a single view 
on various problems of foreign policy, to which all the 
Dominions will subscribe and for which they will all jointly 
be responsible—rather as Cabinet Ministers frame a govern- 
ment policy. It remains to be seen whether or not this 
means that, in discussing the Japanese peace treaty with the 
United States, one Commonwealth delegation will be respon- 
sible for putting forward the case for the Commonwealth as 
a whole instead of several delegations arguing each for its 
own Dominion government. 


Such a step would be a remarkable innovation in the 
development of the Commonwealth. It has been avoided in 


‘the past, partly because each Dominion has been—indeed 


still is—peculiarly sensitive about its sovereignty, partly 
because of the difficulty of ensuring adequate discussion and 
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support in all the parliaments concerned in time for what. 
ever common action is needed. The latter objection is no 
longer so strong as it was, for governments now tend to act 
first and to consult parliament only to secure approval for 
what they have already done. Sovereigaty is still as jealously 
guarded as ever, but the habit of co-operation is growing 
for it is clear that the Commonwealth as a single unit js more 
powerful than any one member of it. 


Another good piece of news about the Commonwealth js 
the decision of South Africa, India and Pakistan to discuss 
among themselves the question of the status of Indian 
minorities outside the sub-continent—a matter which should 
never have been brought before Uno and exposed to the 
mercies of South American and Soviet bloc voting. 


* * * 


Alderney’s Future 


The Report of the Committee of the Privy Council of 
the island of Alderney presents, besides a fascinating picture 
of a little known and historically interesting community pos- 
sessing the charm of the miniature and archaic, an instructive 
example of the difficulties besetting a very small economic 
and social unit. Alderney has an area of about 3} square 
miles, some 1,200 inhabitants, perhaps 500 houses, a few 
cattle, some market gardens, and a summer tourist trade. It 
has one doctor (aged 73), one lawyer (who, as public prosecu- 
tor, sometimes conducts both sides of a case), and two minute 
primary schools. It also has a heavy legacy of confusion and 
destruction from the German occupation, a legacy now being 
liquidated by a Rehabilitation Authority financed by the 
Government at Westminster. Given certain necessary 
reforms, farming, horticulture, fishing and the tourist trade 
should, the Commissioners think, keep the islanders going 
economically ; but with regard to amenities they found the 
island administration “not in a position to provide the 
minimum standards which are essential in a present day 
community.” They discerned a risk that in time “ the 
island might become derelict, a situation which His Majesty's 
Government could not allow to occur.” 


A democratically approved solution to Ajderney’s most 
pressing fiscal and administrative difficulties has been found 
in the transfer to its more substantial neighbour, Guernsey, 
of responsibility for some major services, with a corresponding 
diminution, though by no means eclipse, of local autonomy. 
But no administrative ingenuity can give its inhabitants the 
benefit of full integration into a large-scale economy. Higher 
education and social services on the mainland scale, fer 
instance, are simply imposs b'e. There are compensating 
advantages. Alderney is a genuine community, a genuine 
neighbourhood, a genuine political and social entity, not, like 
most comparably sized mainland groups, a soulless suburban 
sprawl or urban agglomeration. It has a right to survive. 
But one wonders what Authority would have recommended 
had Alderney not been surrounded by the “ moat defensive ” 
of the Channel. The value of community tradition, set 
against that of 100 per cent main drainage and a quota of 
institutes, is not always so highly considered on the mainland. 


* * x 


Tax-Free Titus 


The scandal of the exchange control informers is even 
worse than could have been supposed from Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s original disclosure a fortnight ago that rewards 
would be paid “in suitable cases” to those who provided 
information leading to convictions under the Exchange 
Control Act. Two further written answers to Parliamentary 
questions (put by Mr Gammans) have elicited the facts, first, 
that in assessing the rewards “all the relevant factors will 
be considered, including any expenses incurred by the 
informant ” and, secondly, that “it is the practice of the 
Treasury not to divulge the names of persons who give 
such information.” 
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New Issues 


Life to the investor these days is 
one big query. But neither panic 
nor despair pays dividends. More 
valuable than ever is the practical 
approach. Investors were advised 
of such an approach in ‘‘ Notes for 
the Small Investor ’’ which used to 


appear in The Investors’ Chronicle. 


Many questions like those above 
were answered in this series. Now, 
as events become more confusing, 
the demand is more insistent for a 
return of this simple, sensible advice. 
In a genuine attempt to help those 
who are searching for practical 
guidance, the Notes have been 
revised, increased and brought up 
to date. They have been published 
in book form by The Investors’ 


Chronicle and kyre & Spottiswoode, 


“PRACTICAL INVESTMENT” 


published on November 18, is 
available from your Bookseller or 
from 72, Coleman Street, E.C.2. 


Price 12s. 6d. 
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PICTURE POST EXPOSES THE 
GROUNDNUT SCANDAL 


We sent a top flight journalist to Tanganyika to get 





the real groundnut story. He got it all right! The 
only thorough-going account of this imaginative 
scheme that anyone has ever printed. You pay for 
the groundnuts. What do you think of questions 
like these : 


«<< Why did it cost nearly £80 to clear an acre of bush when 
the original estimate was £4 odd?” 


‘6 Why were expensive steel root-rakes only tested in 
England and completely useless in the African soil?” 


‘*sHow many desk workers are employed for every staff 


man active in the field 2” 


Pompous officials, miserable bungling, inefficiency at high 
levels (in London and Africa), the kind of red tape that 
requires a harassed field-worker to take note of a 152-page 
book of instructions. We found all this going on —and more, 


But we also found the real workers on the job 
were good and keen and hopeful — in spite of the 
bureaucrats. People who realised what a vital 
experiment this groundnut scheme is for the 
Empire and the world. People who will welcome the 
truest, ablest report on the scheme. 

The full story is in this week’s Picture Post, 
11 pages and 25 pictures. 


DON’T MISS THIS WEEK’S 
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This is really scandalous. The common informer known 
of old to the law did at least have to possess enough intestinal 
fortitude to show his face in court, have his name in the news- 
papers and suffer cross-examination. In the new dispensa- 
tion he is to sneak in secret, and no amount of protest that 
this is what the Inland Revenue has been doing for years 
can make it smell sweet. Furthermore, it now appears that 
informers are to get their “ expenses,” and any man of the 
world knows what that means—the rewards will be tax-free. 


It is a disgusting business and one can only record a real 
sense of surprise that Sir Stafford Cripps should have stooped 
to lend his name to it. 


* * * 


Shaping Libya 

There is still one hurdle to cross before the fate of the 
ex-Itaiian colonies is settled. The Assembly must pronounce 
on the decisions taken, by large majorities, in its Political 
Committee. It is unlikely to reject them, for the Assembly 
is composed of the same delegations, sitting on different 
chairs. 

By the arrangement voted last week, Libya is to become 
an independent sovereign state at latest by January, 1952 ; 
Somalia is to become sovereign after ten years of an Italian 
trusteeship, the terms of which will no doubt be drawn up at 
the Trusteeship Council meeting in January. Eritrea is to be 
the subject of yet another inquiry into the wishes of its 
inhabitants. For the moment, the plan for Libya offers 
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A Public Hanging 


The executions [of the Mannings] was a most disgusting 
affair. During Monday, crowds were collected in front of 
the gaol, and throughout the long night which followed, 
the space was never for a moment clear. As the day 
advanced, the assemblage became more dense. . . . The 
masses who had resolved to “ rough it” . . . relieved the 
tedium of their night-watch with rude mirth, coarse 
pleasantries, and the most repulsive description of vulgar 
facetiousness. . . . At nine o’clock the leaders of the dread- 
ful procession emerged from a smal] door ... , and they 
slowly awaited while the miserable wretches doomed to 
die passed by them. Manning went first, supported by 
two men, and accompanied by the chaplain: he read to 
him the appointed service of the church. As he ascended 
the steps leading to the drop, his limbs trembled under 
him, and he appeared scarcely able to move; but he 
partially recovered his firmness while Calcraft proceeded 
to place on his head the white nightcap, and to adjust the 
fatal rope. Mrs. Manning followed a few seconds after 
her husband, similarly supported and attended. She was 
dressed in a handsome black satin dress, and wore a black 
veil’ over her head and face. She mounted the scaffold 
with considerable difficulty, but stood firm and unshaken 
when once there... . 

{A leading article commented on this execution and on 
Charles Dickens’s plea for executions to be held in 
private. ] 

It is not at all unlikely . . . that execution in private 
may be the step to the final abolition of capital punish- 
ment. That such will be the ultimate and no distant 
result, we are convinced from the great success which has 
followed the theory of the philosophers, and the steady 
and continued progress in one direction of public opinion. 
. . . We must, however, follow our ancient teachers ; and 
believing with them that capital punishment is an error, 
we conclude that it would be wiser to abolish it at once 
than go through the formality of private executions to 
reach that end. 


The Economist 


November 17, 1849 
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the most complications. By its terms, there shall be one 
Libya, not three Libyas, yet at the moment the territory js 
divided into Tripolitania, administered by the British, with 
local administration only of municipalities ; Cyrenaica also 
in British charge but with considerable autonomy, under its 
Emir, in internal administration, and the more backward 
inland Fezzan, administered by the French. Over the next 
two years, these three areas, assisted by a United Nations 
commissioner and a council of seven foreign and four local 
advisers, must draw up a federal constitution through the 
agency of a national assembly. Can they do it amicably ? 


The united Libya movement has been vocal partly because 
the Arab League has encouraged it and partly because the 
Tripolitanians, though they think the Cyrenaicans backward 
have thought that the quickest route to independence was to 
join with Cyrenaica and to profit by the rewards the British 
have been giving it for its help against the Italians in the war, 
In fact few Tripolitanians want to be too subservient to a 
Cyrenaican Senussi Emir. Now that they are sure that all 
danger of an Italian return is averted a tenuous link would 
suit them better. If United Nations state-making is to 
succeed better here than it did in Palestine, a great deal 
depends on its choice of commissioner, He must look ahead, 
not back—that is, not waste time throwing up Uno hands 
in horror at all that was not done by the impecunious care- 
taker administrations. He must be a man of single purpose, 
unwilling to be played off by local adepts against the out- 
going British and French administrations. He must, too, be 
intent on creating a Libya with enough common services— 
customs, currency, defence and so on—to constitute a unity 
but enough local autonomy to please most of the people all 
the time. For a man of parts. the job is not impossible. The 
chief rocks ahead lie outside Libya. One of these is the 
effect that the creation of Libyan sovereignty will have on 
the more forward dependencies in Africa—notab!y on 
Tunisia and the Sudan. The other is the repercussion of the 
Libyan negotiations upon Anglo-French relations, 


* nr * 


Overseas France versus Overseas Britain 


Few people in this country realise how many situations 
in Asia and Africa create French grievances about British 
policy. Now that the quarrel over Syria—as symbolised 
by General de Gaulle on the one side, General Spears 
on the other—is over, what is there left to cause misunder- 
standing ? The current French retort is: first, unfavourable 
Anglo-Saxon comparisons between French Indochina and 
the British action in India or the Dutch in Indonesia; 
second, British “ sponsorship ” of the Arab League, leading 
to a United Libya, leading to unsettlement in Tunisia, which 
the French hope will under some new treaty opt for inclu- 
sion in the French Union, and in Algeria, which is part of 


France. The French arguments are cogent: “ Why should: 


you encourage us to do in Indochina what you are not doing 
in Malaya?” “Can you not see that your encouragement 


‘to Arabs disrupts us—whose Moslem population live just 


across the way from Marseilles—far more than they do you 
in Sudan or Aden ?” These views cannot be lightly set on 
one side just because they are uttered in the same breath as 
baseless contentions—-such as that the mooted Anschluss 
between Iraq and Syria is a British design to get Damascus 
under a British puppet’s thumb. 


It would be a grave pity were the friction to be allowed 
to invade the commission of six foreigners—Britain, France, 
Italy, the United States, Egypt and Pakistan—who are to 
help the Libyans to frame their federal constitution, At a 
moment when Franco-British relations on Germany are 
troubled, preliminary agreements, at least between 
Western Union members, on small points about the Fezzan 
and Cyrenaica are highly desirable. Anglo-French agree 
ment has been successful in Africa south of the Sahara. 
Can it not be secured elsewhere ? 
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Letters to 


More Coal or Cheaper Coal 


Sir,—In your article “More Coal or Cheaper Coal” in 
The Economist of October 15th you state that emphasis must 
be laid on reduction of costs, leaving production to find its own 
level. Yet on the other hand you blame the Board for failing 
to take advantage of foreign demand: you agree that exports 
are necessary, yet you support a policy which would result 
in the demands of the home market being barely satisfied 
without any available export margin. You side-track the loss 
of manpower and its disastrous effect on the industry, you 
skirmish lightly with absenteeism—“ it is intolerably high ”— 
and pass on to your main theme—reduction of costs, 

What you miss is: 


(i) The loss in manpower has been most severe in the South 
Wales district, which was the greatest exporting area. This loss 
is largely responsible for the failure of South Wales to reach its 
target and to export to dollar earning areas. 


(ii) The Board has a Committee which is devoting all its time 
to reduction of costs. It has been particularly active in South 
Wales. It has succeeded in effecting cost reductions though not, 
as yet, on a very large scale, as it is studying the problem pit by 
pit as would seem necessary. But of necessity its work is of 
considerable duration. In most areas, the mines were in an 
appalling state when the Board took them over, and to feed them 
with capital equipment, to weld them into one large industry 
is of necessity a long term project. 

With the exception of one or two coal owning companies, 
capital investment in mechanisation was almost unknown. Does 
The Economist propose a continuation of a cheap labour polic 


or is it willing to face the vast reorganisation Involved which | 


will take at least ten years to resolve ? 


On the basis of what you call Professor Beacham’s “ incon- 
trovertible statements” you reason that the opportunity for 
exporting British coal is now passing and that the “ plodding 
progress’ of British coal output will not now overtake it. I 
am surprised that your journal pays attention to a statement 
which, whilst it is true én itself, takes no account of the facts— 
obviously demand is affected by prices but, as yet, there is 
no indication that future world supplies are likely to be more 
than adequate for demand. On the contrary, the demand for 
British coal continues to increase. —Your faithfully, 

STATISTICIAN 


[There are more ways of getting cheaper coal than by a “ cheap 
labour” policy; and to talk, in present circumstances of “ the 
continuation of a cheap labour policy” begs two questions at once. 
Clearly reorganisation of the coalfields is to be supported ; but the 
longer it will take, the more necessary it is that it should be 
designed to meet the market conditions of the future, not of the 
past or present.—Epiror.]} 


Medical Expenditure 


Sir,—Your correspondent’s last sentence in “ Polio’s Peak,” 
which appeared in The Economist of October 15, 1949, is a 
Masterpiece of understatement. Since it is the first criticism, 
however, that I have seen in a lay publication with respect to 
our sentimental squandering, I am grateful to you for publish- 
ing it. According to the last data that I have seen, we are spend- 
ing more than five dollars per annum per polio death. Our 
expenditures on diseases of the heart (which are to a great 
extent the result of rheumatic fever in childhood) amount to 
about forty-three cents per annum per death. We spend so 
little on diseases such as leukemia, lymphosarcoma, and 
Hodgkin’s disease that statisticians do not even bother to 
calculate how much is spent for each death per year. 


_ Lay publications could serve their communities far better 
if they had the courage to point out the iniquitous situation 
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the Editor 


that exists in the financing of medical research. Contributions 
are sought and obtained on the basis of sentiment rather than 
on the basis of need. I can only hope that more non-medical 
journals, particularly in the United States, will follow your 
example.—Yours faithfully, Paut pe R. KOLIscH 


130 West Kingsbridge Road, Bronx 63, New York 


Plebiscite for Protectorates 


Sir,—Following on your article “ Dr Malan and the Protec- 
torates,” might I make a proposal regarding British action 
should Dr Malan persist in his demand to incorporate the 
territories in spite of our having given him a categorical “ No” ? 
We have promised that no action will be taken until the people 
are consulted—let us then put such a consultation in hand. It 
should be carried out with the utmost impartiality, and under 
the supervision of neither Britain nor South Africa who are 
the two contestants. A Commission representing three or four 
other Commonwealth countries—including at least one of the 
Asiatic Dominions—might be charged with responsibility for 
organising the plebiscite (or whatever form of consultation is 
decided upon). We have no doubt what the answer of the 
native populations will be. After that Dr Malan’s moral posi- 
tion will be as untenable as ours will be impregnable —Yours 
faithfully, Rita HINDEN 


134 Greenhill, N.W.3 


Australian Budgeting 


Sir,—Your article “Australia’s Pre-election Budget” 
(September 24th) could be regarded as good electioneering 
material for the Australian Government. This is not surprising 
because your Melbourne Correspondent has drawn heavily 
on the Australian Prime Minister’s own assertions. Your cor- 
respondent states: “It (the Government) can point to the 
establishment of the Australian motor-car industry and the 
expansion of the steel industry. . . .” The facts do not 
support these assertions. Plans for an all-Australian motor- 
car date back to pre-Curtin and Chifley Labour Government's 
days, and, in fact, motor-body building, car assembly and the 
production of a large range of motor-car parts had reached 
substantial figures during the period of the Lyons and Menzies 
non-Labour Governments. So far as the steel industry is 
concerned, in 1948-49 6.3 per cent less pig-iron was produced 
in Australia than in 1938-39, 11.9 per cent less blooms and 
billets, and 3.3 per cent less of steel ingots. This falling-off 
of production in the basic industries, due mainly to inadequate 
production of high quality coal, has seriously prejudiced both 
primary and secondary industrial expansion in Australia. Your 
correspondent claims that the Government “has actively en- 
couraged the expansion of secondary industry.” This may be 
so, but, to quote Professor Copland, Chancellor of the National 
University in Canberra, the Australian economy should be 
described as of “the milk-bar type.” Australians can buy 
plenty of ice-cream, but few tiles for housing. Output of 
confectionery has increased, but brick production is still 
lagging on prewar figures. 


Australia’s undoubted prosperity is not due in any extent 
to the Federal Government’s efforts. Primarily it arises from 
soaring prices for Australia’s exports in the face of strong 
world demand for primary products, particularly wool, wheat 
and base metals. The pity of it is that the prosperity in the 
Commonwealth is not nearly so great as the increased income 
from overseas could have made it if the Government’s financial 
methods had been sound. Wages are high—so is the degree 
of inflation. In 1938-39 14.3 per cent of the national income 
was spent on imports. In 1948-49 the percentage so spent was 
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22.6. With few exceptions, exports of Australian primary pro- 
ducts are below prewar quantity levels. When overseas prices 
fall, the present postwar honeymoon will be over for the 
majority of Australians.—Yours faithfully, 


W. S. BENGTsson, Senior Research Officer 
The Liberal Party of Australia, Sydney 


Small Savings 


Sir,—One of the contributing factors to the present infla- 
tionary condition has been the fall in the level of smal! savings, 
where for the current financial year withdrawals have exceeded 
new savings 


In fact it is clear that the past encouragement of savings in 
the liquid form of Post Office Savings and Trustee Savings 
Accounts and National Savings certificates has proved a present 
embarrassment, and has helped to render a deflationary budget 
palicy ineflective 


We wish encourage savings of a more permancnt nature 


for the protection of British interests. 

There is a strong case for independent British action in 
this matter, but it would be well to recognise clearly the 
risks involved. However benevolent the State Department 
may be towards prior recognition of Communist China by 
Britain, a large section of American opinion will undoubtedly 
regard it as a selfish British attempt to steal a march on 
America in Chinese favour. If, later on, Britain has need 
of American support in 2 Far Fastern crisis. there will be 2 
strong inclination in America to say that Britain, having 
chosen to take its own way over the recognition question, 
must bear alone any unpleasant consequences of following 
an independent policy. It can, of course, be argued that 
the British—having not materially aided Chiang Kai-shek 
after the war—have a much better chance than the Americans 
of establishing good relations with the new Chinese Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, it is Britain, and not America, 
which has authority over some millions of Chinese in Hong- 
kong and Malaya, and is therefore the obvious target for 
attack whenever Chinese Communism finds it expedient to 
beat the nationalist drum. All in all, Mr Bevin’s decision, 
announced in the House of Commons on Wednesday, to delay 
recognition and continue discussions with the Commonwealth 
and the United States, appears the only sensible course to 
pursue. ; 

* * * 


Conferences in the Commonwealth 


Dr Evatt, the Australian Minister for External Affairs, 
has been the first Commonwealth statesman to make public 
what has been privately known for some time—that a con- 
ference of Commonwealth Foreign Ministers would take 
place early in the new year. The scene of the meeting is 
to be Colombo and the date probably some time in January ; 
the Prime Minister of Ceylon, Mr Senanayake, has thus 
gladly renewed the invitations which he first issued at the 
Commonwealth meeting in London just over a year ago. 


The unusual feature of the Colombo conference is 
that it will apparently be an attempt to frame a single view 
on various problems of foreign policy, to which all the 
Dominions will subscribe and for which they will all jointly 
be responsible—rather as Cabinet Ministers frame a govern- 
ment policy. It remains to be seen whether or not this 
means that, in discussing the Japanese peace treaty with the 
United States, one Commonwealth delegation will be respon- 
sible for putting forward the case for the Commonwealth as 
a whole instead of several delegations arguing each for its 
own Dominion government. 


Such a step would be a remarkable innovation in the 
development of the Commonwealth. It has been avoided in 


= past, partly because each Dominion has been—indeed 


is—peculiarly sensitive about its sovereignty, partly 
because of the difficulty of ensuring adequate discussion and 
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a possible increase in incentive and without loss of revenye 
is surely worthy of notice —Yours faithfully, ; 


Joun G. Waker 
226 Spen Lane, Gomersal, Leeds 


Rights of the Subject 


Sir,—You have recently set out, with admirable clarity, four 
examples of individual rights. Is there not, however, a fifth 
right, namely, that an individual is innocent until proved 
guilty ? 


For any man to be automatically labelled criminal if the 
tank of his motor-car contains red petrol makes a mockery 
of his rights and of the law which brings it about I cannot 
do better than describe the Motor Spirit (Regulation) Act in 
your own words as: “an unmistakable hallmark of the police 
state" Yours faithfully, rR OW. Cox 

2 Castlebar Hill, Ealing, Ws 


waseey peed » devise a BUR SssGEsis pwtiuse 
of a little known and historically interesting c mmunity pos- 
sessing the charm of the miniature and archaic, an instructive 
example of the difficulties besetting a very small economic 
and social unit. Alderney has an area of about 3! square 
miles, some 1,200 inhabitants, perhaps 500 houses, a few 
cattle, some market gardens, and a summer tourist trade. It 
has one doctor (aged 73). one lawyer (who, as public prosecu- 
tor, sometimes conducts both sides of a case), and two minute 
primary schools. It also has a heavv legacy of confusion and 
destruction from the German occupation, a legacy now being 
hquidated by a Rehabilitanon Authority financed by the 
Government at Westminster. Given certain necessary 
reforms, farming, horticulture, fishing and the tourist trade 
should, the Commissioners think, keep the islanders going 
economically ; but with regard to amenities they found the 
island administration “not in a position to provide the 
minimum standards which are essential in a present day 
community.” They discerned a risk that in ume “ the 
island might become derelict, a situation which His Majesty's 
Government could not allow to occur.” 


A democratically approved solution to Alderney’s most 
pressing fiscal and administrative difficulties has been found 
in the transfer to its more substantial neighbour, Guernsey, 
of responsibility for some major services, with a corresponding 
diminution, though by no means eclipse, of local autonomy. 
But no administrative ingenuity can give its inhabitants the 
benefit of full integration into a large-scale economy. Higher 
education and social services on the mainland scale, fer 
instance, are simply imposs b!e. There are compensating 
advantages. Alderney is a genuine community, a genuine 
neighbourhood, a genuine political and social entity, not, like 
most comparably sized mainland groups, a soulless suburban 
sprawl or urban agglomeration. It has a right to survive. 
But one wonders what Authority would have recommended 
had Alderney not been surrounded by the “ moat defensive ” 
of the Channel. The value of community tradition, set 
against that of 100 per cent main drainage and a quota of 
institutes, is not always so highly considered on the mainland. 


w * *x ° 


Tax-Free Titus 


The scandal of the exchange control informers is even 
worse than could have been supposed from Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s original disclosure a fortnight ago that rewards 
would be paid “in suitable cases” to those who provided 
information leading to convictions under the Exchange 
Control Act. Two further written answers to Parliamentary 

uestions (put by Mr Gammans) have elicited the facts, first, 
t in assessing the rewards “all the relevant factors 

be considered, including any expenses incurred by 

informant” and, secondly, that “it is the practice of the 

Treasury not to divulge the names of persons who give 

such information.” 
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WELL DONE. SIR GRAHAM! 


— a 


sit GRAHAM CUNNINGHAM has poured a stiff dose of 


realism » Whitehall’s milk-and-water of pious hopes. We 
congratulate him aad all others concerned in the formation 
‘ w Advisory niittee forthe Dollar Panort 





Life to the investor these days is 


one big query. But neither panic 
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than ever is the practical 
approach, Investors were advised 
of such an approach in ‘* Notes for 
the Small Investor ’’ which used to 


appear in The Investors’ Chronicle. 


Many questions like those above 
were answered in this series. Now, 
as events become more confusing, 
= the demand is more insistent for a 
2 return of this simple, sensible advice. 
= Ina genuine attempt to help those 
who are searching for practical 
guidance, the Notes have been 
revised, increased and brought up 
to date. They have been published 
in book form by The Investors’ 


Chronicle and Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


* PRACTICAL INVESTMENT” 
published on 


available from your Bookseller or 


Coleman Street, E.C.2. 


November 18, is 


from 72, 


Price 12s. 6d. 
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IN OUR OPINION the Dollar Exports Board should con- 


centrate on the following 


Satisfying themselves that their brief is realistic; that their 


own activities will be matched by strong Governmental 
efforts to solve relevant matters of higher policy not within 
the Committee's brief. For instance, a re-examination of the 


Trade Agreements Act just reviewed by Congress. This needs 


persistent pressure al the top level. However well we prepare 


and fight we cannot surmount insurmountable obstacies, 


, 
--* 


Funds should be found either from the Government, 


lrade Associatio proups olf bulacturer “a y con 


GROUNDNUT SCANDAL 


,— * ee Ae Ow a Ze & Avec eh AWW AW RAA LY 


We sent a top flight journalist to Tanganyika to get 
the rea/ groundnut story. He got it all right! The 
only thorough-going account of this imaginative 
scheme that anyone has ever printed. You pay for 
the groundnuts. What do you think of questions 
like these : 


“ Why did it cost nearly £80 to clear an acre of bush when 
the original estimate was £4 odd!” 


“Why were expensive steel root-rakes only tested in 
Engiand and completely useless in the African soil?” 


‘How many desk workers are employed for every staff 
man active in the field?” 


Pompous officials, miserable bungling, inefficiency at high 
levels (in London and Africa), the kind of red tape that 
requires a harassed field-worker to take note of a 152-page 
book of instructions. We found all this going on —and more, 


But we also found the real workers on the job 
were good and keen and hopeful — in spite of the 
People who realised what a vital 
experiment this groundnut scheme is for the 


bureaucrats. 


Empire and the world. People who will welcome the 
truest, ablest report on the scheme. 

The full story is in this week’s Picture Post, 
11 pages and 25 pictures. 


DON’T MISS THIS WEEK’S 
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This is really scandalous. The common informer known 
of old to the law did at least have to possess enough intestinal 
fortitude to show his face in court, have his name in the news- 
papers and suffer cross-examination. In the new dispensa- 
tion he is to sneak in secret, and no amount of protest that 
this is what the Inland Revenue has been doing for years 
can make it smell sweet. Furthermore, it now appears that 
informers are to get their “ expenses,” and any man of the 
world knows what that means—the rewards will be tax-free. 


It is a disgusting business and one can only record a real 
sense of surprise that Sir Stafford Cripps should have stooped 
to lend his name to it. 


* * * 


Shaping Libya 

There is still one hurdle to cross before the fate of the 
ex-Italian colonies is settled. The Assembly must pronounce 
on the decisions taken, by large majorities, in its Political 
Committee. It is unlikely to reject them, for the Assembly 
is composed of the same delegations, sitting on different 
chairs. 

By the arrangement voted last week, Libya is to become 
an independent sovereign state at latest by January, 1952 ; 
Somalia is to become sovereign after ten years of an Italian 
trusteeship, the terms of which will no doubt be drawn up at 
the Trusteeship Council meeting in January. Eritrea is to be 
the subject of yet another inquiry into the wishes of its 
inhabitants. For the moment, the plan for Libya offers 
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A Public Hanging 


The executions [of the Mannings] was a most disgusting 
affair. During Monday, crowds were collected in front of 
the gaol, and throughout the long night which followed, 
the space was never for a moment clear. As the day 
advanced, the assemblage became more dense. . . . The 
masses who had resolved to “rough it” . . . relieved the 
tedium of their night-watch with rude mirth, coarse 
pleasantries, and the most repulsive description of vulgar 
facetiousness. . . . At nine o’clock the leaders of the dread- 
ful procession emerged from a small door ... , and they 
slowly awaited while the miserable wretches doomed to 
die passed by them. Manning went first, supported by 
two men, and accompanied by the chaplain: he read to 
him the appointed service of the church. As he ascended 
the steps leading to the drop, his limbs trembled under 
him, and he appeared scarcely able to move; but he 
partially recovered his firmness while Calcraft proceeded 
to place on his head the white nightcap, and to adjust the 
fatal rope. Mrs. Manning followed a few seconds after 
her husband, similarly supported and attended. She was 
dressed in a handsome black satin dress, and wore a black 
veil over her head and face. She mounted the scaffold 
with considerable difficulty, but stood firm and unshaken 
when once there... . 

{A leading article commented on this execution and on 
Charles Dickens’s plea for executions to be held in 
private. } 

It is not at all unlikely . . . that execution in private 
may be the step to the final abolition of capital punish- 
ment. That such will be the ultimate and no distant 
result, we are convinced from the great success which has 
followed the theory of the philosophers, and the steady 
and continued progress in one direction of public opinion. 
. . . We must, however, follow our ancient teachers ; and 
believing with them that capital punishment is an error, 
we conclude that it would be wiser to abolish it at once 
than go through the formality of private executions to 
reach that end. 


The Economist 


November 17, 1849 
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the most complications. By its terms, there shall be one 
Libya, not three Libyas, yet at the moment the territory is 
divided into Tripolitania, administered by the British, with 
local administration only of municipalities ; Cyrenaica also 
in British charge but with considerable autonomy, under its 
Emir, in internal administration, and the more backward 
inland Fezzan, administered by the French. Over the next 
two years, these three areas, assisted by a United Nations 
commissioner and a council of seven foreign and four local 
advisers, must draw up a federal constitution through the 
agency of a national assembly. Can they do it amicably ? 


The united Libya movement has been vocal partly because 
the Arab League has encouraged it and partly because the 
Tripolitanians, though they think the Cyrenaicans backward, 
have thought that the quickest route to independence was to 
join with Cyrenaica and to profit by the rewards the British 
have been giving it for its help against the Italians in the war, 
In fact few Tripolitanians want to be too subservient to a 
Cyrenaican Senussi Emir. Now that they are sure that all 
danger of an Italian return is averted a tenuous link would 
suit them better. If United Nations state-making is to 
succeed better here than it did in Palestine, a great deal 
depends on its choice of commissioner. He must look ahead, 
not back—that is, not waste time throwing up Uno hands 
in horror at all that was not done by the impecunious care- 
taker administrations. He must be a man of single purpose, 
unwilling to be played off by local adepts against the out- 
going British and French administrations. He must, too, be 
intent on creating a Libya with enough common services— 
customs, currency, defence and so on—to constitute a unity 
but enough local autonomy to please most of the people all 
the time. For a man of parts, the job is not impossible. The 
chief rocks ahead lie outside Libya. One of these is the 
effect that the creation of Libyan sovereignty will have on 
the more forward dependencies in Africa—notably on 
Tunisia and the Sudan. The other is the repercussion of the 
Libyan negotiations upon Anglo-French relations, 


x x ® 


Overseas France versus Overseas Britain 


Few people in this country realise how many situations 
in Asia and Africa create French grievances about British 
policy. Now that the quarrel over Syria—as symbolised 
by General de Gaulle on the one side, General Spears 
on the other—is over, what is there left to cause misunder- 
standing ? The current French retort is: first, unfavourable 
Anglo-Saxon comparisons between French Indochina and 
the British action in India or the Dutch in Indonesia; 
second, British “ sponsorship ” of the Arab League, leading 
to a United Libya, leading to unsettlement in Tunisia, which 
the French hope will under some new treaty opt for inclu- 
sion in the French Union, and in Algeria, which is part of 


France. The French arguments are cogent: “ Why should’ 


you encourage us to do in Indochina what you are not doing 
in Malaya?” “Can you not see that your encouragement 
to Arabs disrupts us—whose Moslem population live just 
across the way from Marseilles—far more than they do you 
in Sudan or Aden ?” These views cannot be lightly set on 
one side just because they are uttered in the same breath as 
baseless contentions—such as that the mooted Anschluss 
between Iraq and Syria is a British design to get Damascus 
under a British puppet’s thumb. 


It would be a grave pity were the friction to be allowed 
to invade the commission of six foreigners—Britain, France, 
Italy, the United States, Egypt and Pakistan—who are to 
help the Libyans to frame their federal constitution. At 4 
moment when Franco-British relations on Germany are 
troubled, preliminary agreements, at least between the 
Western Union members, on small points about the Fezzaa 
and Cyrenaica are highly desirable. Anglo-French agree 
ment has been successful in Africa south of the 
Can it not be secured elsewhere ? 
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Letters to 


More Coal or Cheaper Coal 


Sir,—In your article “More Coal or Cheaper Coal” in 
The Economist of October 15th you state that emphasis must 
be laid on reduction of costs, leaving production to find its own 
jevel. Yet on the other hand you blame the Board for failing 
to take advantage of foreign demand: you agree that exports 
are necessary, yet you support a policy which would result 
in the demands of the home market being barely satisfied 
without any available export margin. You side-track the loss 
of manpower and its disastrous effect on the industry, you 
skirmish lightly with absenteeism—* it is intolerably high ”— 
and pass on to your main theme—reduction of costs, 

What you miss is: 

(i) The loss in manpower has been most severe in the South 
Wales district, which was the greatest exporting area. This loss 
is largely responsible for the failure of South Wales to reach its 
target and to export to dollar earning areas. 

(ii) The Board has a Committee which is devoting all its time 
to reduction of costs. It has been particularly active in South 
Wales. It has succeeded in effecting cost reductions though not, 
as yet, on a very large scale, as it is studying the problem pit by 
pit as would seem necessary. But of necessity its work is of 
considerable duration. Im most areas, the mines were in an 
appalling state when the Board took them over, and to feed them 
with capital equipment, to weld them into one large industry 
is of necessity a long term project. 

With the exception of one or two coal owning companies, 
capital investment in mechanisation was almost unknown. Does 
The Economist propose a continuation of a cheap labour polic 
or is it willing to face the vast reorganisation involved which 
will take at least ten years to resolve ? 

On the basis of what you call Professor Beacham’s “ incon- 
trovertible statements” you reason that the opportunity for 
exporting British coal is now passing and that the “ plodding 
progress’ of British coal output will not now overtake it. I 
am surprised that your journal pays attention to a statement 
which, whilst it is true in itself, takes no account of the facts— 
obviously demand is affected by prices but, as yet, there is 
no indication that future world supplies are likely to be more 
than adequate for demand. On the contrary, the demand for 
British coal continues to increase.—Your faithfully, 

STATISTICIAN 


[There are more ways of getting cheaper coal than by a “ cheap 
labour” policy ; and to talk, in present circumstances of “ the 
continuation of a cheap labour policy” begs two questions at once. 
Clearly reorganisation of the coalfields is to be supported ; but the 
longer it will take, the more necessary it is that it should be 
designed to meet the market conditions of the future, not of the 
past or present.—Epiror.]} 


Medical Expenditure 


Sir,—Your correspondent’s last sentence in “ Polio’s Peak,” 
which appeared in The Economist of October 15, 1949, is a 
Masterpiece of understatement. Since it is the first criticism, 
however, that I have seen in a lay publication with respect to 
our sentimental squandering, I am grateful to you for publish- 
ing it. According to the last data that I have seen, we are spend- 
ing more than five dollars per annum per polio death. Our 
expenditures on diseases of the heart (which are to a great 
extent the result of rheumatic fever in childhood) amount to 
about forty-three cents per annum per death, We spend so 
little on diseases such as leukemia, lymphosarcoma, and 
Hodgkin’s disease that statisticians do not even bother to 
calculate how much is spent for each death per year. 


_ Lay publications could serve their communities far better 
if they had the courage to point out the iniquitous situation 
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the Editor 


that exists in the financing of medical research. Contributions 
are sought and obtained on the basis of sentiment rather than 
on the basis of need. I can only hope that more non-medical 
journals, particularly in the United States, will follow your 
example.—Yours faithfully, PAUL DE R. KOLIscH 


130 West Kingsbridge Road, Bronx 63, New York 


Plebiscite for Protectorates 


Sir,—Following on your article “ Dr Malan and the Protec- 
torates,” might I make a proposal regarding British action 
should Dr Malan persist in his demand to incorporate the 
territories in spite of our having given him a categorical “ No” ? 
We have promised that no action will be taken until the people 
are consulted—let us then put such a consultation in hand. It 
should be carried out with the utmost impartiality, and under 
the supervision of neither Britain nor South Africa who are 
the two contestants. A Commission representing three or four 
other Commonwealth countries—including at least one of the 
Asiatic Dominions—might be charged with responsibility for 
organising the plebiscite (or whatever form of consultation is 
decided upon). We have no doubt what the answer of the 
native populations will be. After that Dr Malan’s moral posi- 
tion will be as untenable as ours will be impregnable —Yours 
faithfully, Rita HINDEN 

134 Greenhill, N.W.3 


Australian Budgeting 


Sir,—Your article “Australia’s Pre-election Budget” 
(September 24th) could be regarded as good electioneering 
material for the Australian Government. This is not surprising 
because your Melbourne Correspondent has drawn heavily 
on the Australian Prime Minister’s own assertions. Your cor- 
respondent states: “It (the Government) can point to the 
establishment of the Australian motor-car industry and the 
expansion of the steel industry. . . .” The facts do not 
support these assertions. Plans for an all-Australian motor- 
car date back to pre-Curtin and Chifley Labour Government’s 
days, and, in fact, motor-body building, car assembly and the 
production of a large range of motor-car parts had reached 
substantial figures during the period of the Lyons and Menzies 
non-Labour Governments. So far as the steel industry is 
concerned, in 1948-49 6.3 per cent less pig-iron was produced 
in Australia than in 1938-39, 11.9 per cent less blooms and 
billets, and 3.3 per cent less of steel ingots. This falling-off 
of production in the basic industries, due mainly to inadequate 
production of high quality coal, has seriously prejudiced both 
primary and secondary industrial expansion in Australia. Your 
correspondent claims that the Government “has actively en- 
couraged the expansion of secondary industry.” This may be 
so, but, to quote Professor Copland, Chancellor of the National 
University in Canberra, the Australian economy should be 
described as of “the milk-bar type.” Australians can buy 
plenty of ice-cream, but few tiles for housing. Output of 
confectionery has increased, but brick production is still 
lagging on prewar figures. 


Australia’s undoubted prosperity is not due in any extent 
to the Federal Government’s efforts. Primarily it arises from 
soaring prices for Australia’s exports in the face of strong 
world demand for primary products, particularly wool, wheat 
and base metals. The pity of it is that the prosperity in the 
Commonwealth is not nearly so great as the increased income 
from overseas could have made it if the Government's financial 
methods had been sound. Wages are high—so is the degree 
of inflation. In 1938-39 14.3 per cent of the national income 
was spent on imports. In 1948-49 the percentage so spent was 
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22.6. With few exceptions, exports of Australian primary pro- 
ducts are below prewar quantity levels. When overseas prices 
fall, the present postwar honeymoon will be over for the 
majority of Australians —Yours faithfully, 


W. S. BenGTsson, Senior Research Officer 
The Liberal Party of Australia, Sydney 


Smal! Savings 


S1r,—One of the contributing factors to the present infla- 
tionary condition has been the fall in the level of small! savings, 
where for the current financial year withdrawals have exceeded 
new savings. 

In fact it is clear that the past encouragement of savings in 
the liquid form of Post Office Savings and Trustee Savings 
Accounts and National Savings certificates has proved a present 
embarrassment, and has helped to render a deflationary budget 
policy ineffective. 

We wish to encourage savings of a more permanent nature 
that are a genuine offset to investment, while providing 
adequate facilities for the transient seasonal savings. Might 
not the solution be found in a new type of savings certificate, 
carrying a higher rate of interest but not encashable on demand, 
while there is no reason why the liquid convenience of savings 
should carry more interest than those paid on deposit account 
with the commercial banks ? This would in effect represent 
a funding operation of the most liquid liabilities now outstand- 
ing against the national output. 


These assets should however be made transferable at a 
nominal fee, and the Stock Exchange might be encouraged to 
quote them, thus making the advances to the small man that 
many feel it should do if it is to survive.—Yours faithfully, 


C. N. Warp-PERKINS 
Pembroke College, Oxford 


Str,—The terms of the letter from the chairman of the 
Savings Movement in your issue of November 12th must 
inevitably give the impression to many that the leaders of the 
movement fail to appreciate the basic reason for the continual 
falling off in savings. Surely it is the fact that the people no 
longer feel that savings invested with the Exchequer are secure. 
For several years the saver has seen the real value of his savings 
progressively dwindling to such an extent that his confidence 
has to a large extent been sapped. There is no use being 
unrealistic and endeavouring to divorce savings from politics. 
Obviously the Government’s shilly-shallying and negative 
approach to the economic crisis have played a considerable 
part in shaking public confidence. 


Until confidence is restored there can be no real prospect 
of any material improvement in the savings figure and confi- 
dence will not be restored until the public feel in their own 
minds that, whatever government is in power, it is prepared to 
face up to the realities of the situation confronting it—Yours 
faithfully, B. GRANT CARNEGIE 


15 Glengate, Kirriemuir 


Death Duties 


Sm,—In your article “Tighter Credit, Lower Taxes,” it 
is suggested that death duties might be revised on the 
Rignano plan. 


Might I suggest that a more fruitful change would be the 
substitution of a legacy duty for the present tax on the estate. 
This change could be carried out without loss of revenue, by 
arranging a suitable graduation. Moreover, by fixing a com- 
paratively lower rate on bequests to near relatives an increased 
incentive to greater efforts would be given. In addition this 
would encourage a wider distribution of property ownership. 
A change, which can make a bow to egalitarian sentiment, with 
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a possible increase in incentive and without loss of reve 
is surely worthy of notice.—Yours faithfully, 


Joun G. WALKER 


nue, 


226 Spen Lane, Gomersal, Leeds 


Rights of the Subject 


Sir,—You have recently set out, with admirable clarity, four 
examples of individual rights. Is there not, however, a fifth 
right, namely, that an individual is innocent until proved 
guilty ? 


For any man to be automatically labelled criminal if the 
tank of his motor-car contains red petrol makes a mockery 
of his rights and of the law which brings it about. I cannot 
do better than describe the Motor Spirit (Regulation) Act in 
your own words as: “an unmistakable hallmark of the police 
state.”—Yours faithfully, P. B. W. Cox 

2 Castlebar Hill, Ealing, W.5 


Dollar Exports 


S1r,—Mr Gaunt asks some questions about the conception 
of British Dollar Exports, Limited. The purpose of the com- 
pany is conceived to be, first, to offer direct incentives to the 
small producer, or the manufacturer who is unwilling to 
venture into non-sterling areas, by purchasing a percentage 
of his goods in sterling and marketing them in North America. 
British Dollar Exports, Limited, would be a tough, capable 
exporter, working, it is envisaged, in harmony with the Export 
Credits Guarantee Department. This would mean, inter alia, 
(a) financing of market research by survey, advertising and 
promotional expenditure, guaranteed by the ECGD (i.e. bank 
credit extended to the company on the guarantee of the ECGD. 
In the event of failure the Department would protect the 
company from liabilities which might otherwise prove too 
onerous) ; and (b) the company organised to supply the require- 
ments of the North American market, with the stock carrying 
necessary to maintain North American standards being “ under- 
written” by the ECGD. Large organisations exporting to the 
dollar area are excluded because they are already tuned to meet 
demands upon them. At what price would the Government 
perhaps take over goods from the company not required in 
dollar areas ? That is a matter for negotiation ; but probably 
they would consist in the main of consumer goods in short 
supply at home which, by a decision of the directors who would 
represent concerns selling to the company, could be released 
for home consumption. 


Secondly, Mr Gaunt asks, will the shares to finance this 
company be taken up ? Why not ? The manufacturers would 
have every inducement to finance their own super-sales 
organisation, and the subscription lists should appeal to the 
patriotic and speculative citizen. And why not a subsidy to 
the company in a winding up? It would certainly make the 
prospectus attractive. I do not quite understand the signifi- 
cance of Mr Gaunt’s “ biggest obstacle ” because British Dollar 
Exports, Limited, would, of course, be a “truly huge under- 
taking” and the manufacturers would sell to the company 45 
arranged. 


The President of the Board of Trade stated the Exports 
Credits Guarantee Department is willing and anxious to support 
any proposition, large or small, however unusual, which is 
business-like and sound in its approach to increasing dollar 
markets. The Department is commercially inspired, it im- 
presses, is helpful in a real way, and it is undoubtedly a pet- 
manent feature in the economic structure of the country. The 
arguments for British Dollar Exports, Limited, are too 
numerous to unfold in a letter in your columns ; but if my 
suggestion puts a thought into any head that can turn it into? 
practical proposition, then your space, sir, will not have been 
wasted.—Yours faithfully, Coin A. PERRY 


Drayton House, London, W.C.1 
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[Advert sement | 


WELL DONE. SIR GRAHAM! 





SiR GRAHAM CUNNINGHAM has poured a stiff dose of 
realism into Whitehall’s milk-and-water of pious hopes. We 
congratulate him and all others concerned in the formation 
ofthe Advertising Advisory Committee for the Dollar Exports 
Board, and we wish them well. In the course of his speech 
to the Advertising Association announcing this move, Sir 
Graham rightly emphasised that it is no use making goods 
unless we know how to sell them, where to sell them, how to 
induce the customer to buy them, how to let him know they 
are available and where they are available. 


OFFICIAL SPEAKERS Of all grades have been suggesting for 
some months past that our real problem is one of selling. 
From our own studies and operations in the Transatlantic 
markets we have reached a different conclusion. We recog- 
nise the selling problem, but we do not think it comes first. 
We believe that the basic trouble is that British manufac- 
turers, despite five years of urging, have not yet geared their 
production to the making of consumer goods specifically 
designed for these markets. 


THE DOLLAR EXPORTS BOARD is right to concern itself 
with selling, merchandising and advertising, but should it not 
start with first things first? British manufacturers as a whole 
badly need education in the function of marketing by means 
of market research. 


WE ARE NOW TOLD that because of devaluation we must 
ali work with great haste to close the dollar gap for good and 
all. We believe this to be dangerous nonsense. The horrible 
truth is that we have wasted the last five years in ‘oppor- 
tunity’ exporting to a sellers’ market. We cannot now correct 
overnight the mental debility of years. We are engaging upon 
the most ruthless trade war since the end of the 19th 
century, at a time when our selling brains seem addled with 
complacency and staleness. Even if we overcome this defect 
during the next year or two, even if we equip ourselves with 
the right weapons, we shall then only have reached a point 
at which we can give battle on equal terms. The battle will 
still remain to be fought. Then, and only then, can we bring 
up the supporting arms of merchandising, selling techniques 
and advertising. 





IN OUR OPINION the Dollar Exports Board should con- 
centrate on the following 


1. Satisfying themselves that their brief is realistic; that their 
Own activities will be matched by strong Governmental 
efforts to solve relevant matters of higher policy not within 
the Committee’s brief. For instance, a re-examination of the 
Trade Agreements Act just reviewed by Congress. This needs 
persistent pressure at the top level. However well we prepare 
and fight we cannot surmount insurmountable obstacles. 


2. Funds should be found either from the Government, 
Trade Associations, groups of manufacturers, or any com- 
bination of these, to investigate particular markets for group- 
ings of products or industries. We do not believe that much 
will be done here on a voluntary basis. Although our official 
trade intelligence may prove helpful on occasions, it will 
always be a poor substitute for business initiative and drive. 


3. Control of the price structure of anything British. Ameri- 
can middlemen must somehow be made to realise that not 
all British goods are in the luxury class. High mark-ups kill 
volume; but volume is surely not a difficult thing to sell to 
the American businessman. The future of British exports is 
not in luxury products such as whisky or super woollen 
goods, but in mass production items with a small mark-up, 
quick delivery and, of course, consumer acceptability and 
competitive price. 


4. Prevailing freight rates should also be examined. They 
present great problems even to American manufacturers. For 
example, bulky toys pay freight on cubic measurement not 
on weight. 


5. The techniques of delivery need urgent study. Whatever 
the difficulties, stock building must be undertaken so that 
shipping delays do not affect orders which are needed to meet 
carefully designed merchandising plans at the market end. 
There is no confidence in the hard currency markets that 
Britain has really attempted to solve this problem. Americans 
certainly will not risk a let-down on their forward stock 
planning and rapid turnover techniques. 


6. British trade representation in these markets is still woe- 
fully weak, both in quantity and quality. This is a very 
difficult problem. A comparatively small number of really 
good men representing groups of manufacturers could soon 
make a difference. They must be men who can analyse the 
markets and sell. The mere order-taker is useless. Whoever 
represents Britain across the Atlantic must know his market, 
know his products and be able to quote price and delivery 
dates which will be honoured without a doubt. 


INTAM LIMITED International Advertising and Marketing, 112 Park Street, W.1 
One of the London Press Exchange Group of Companies 
In association with Ellington & Company Inc., New York 
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Books and Publications 


Dim Light on the Chancellor 


« The Biography of Sir Stafford Cripps.” By Eric Estorick, 
Heinemann. 369 pages. 215. 


GRANTED sufficient intellectual curiosity and power of detached 
penetration in the biographer, this is the right moment for a 
study of Sir Stafford Cripps. Never, in the course of a career 
that has set many questions, has he appeared in quite so 
questionable a shape as in the summer and autumn of this 
year ; never have his bearing and his action so puzzled both 
enemies and friends. An “authoritative biography” by one 
who “has had access to all family documents and papers ” 
ought to be a book of fascinating interest, severe as are the 
limitations set to any account of a living man. 


It ought to be, but somehow, it is not, for it tells the careful 
reader of the press little that he did not know before. It 
leaves the puzzle where it was. Mr Estorick suffers from two 
main handicaps. The first is that he does not know the 
British labour movement from the inside. This, though 
serious, need not be fatal: his subject never suggests that he 
responds to its characteristic “feel.” The second is more 
serious: he never conveys the sense that he knows the religious 
impulse from the inside. Dr Busch, writing the life of Bis- 
marck, described himself as being “on his knees.” Formally, 
this is Mr Estorick’s attitude to his subject, but, on the 
essential, central point, his adulatory words convey no illumina- 
tion. He devotes many pages to stating and restating the one 
fact universally known and accepted about his hero—that 
Christian faith is what makes him go, but, while adding 
nothing to understanding, these pages fail to carry conviction. 
The reader feels that the impulse that burns in Sir Stafford 
is, to his biographer, no more than a word, and a word devoid 
alike of precision of content and of any moral carrying power. 
It is a small, yet indicative point that in dealing with the 
events of 1931 and the far reaching shock they delivered to 
the Labour Party’s very recent convert, there is no mention 
of the effect on him of the utterances, at that time, of certain 
ecclesiastics. Yet this attitude on the part of the Church 
carried the shock to the sensitive centre and goes far to explain 
the aberrations of the immediately succeeding years. Within 
a remarkably short space of time, Sir Stafford brought into 
being two, antithetical, “ Unity ” movements: the first, strictly 
based on class, was formed in close alliance with the Com- 
munists ; the second, called by his father, Lord Parmoor, the 
“Holy Alliance,” ignored both class and party affiliation, and 
extended as far to the right as the Duchess of Atholl. Small 
wonder that the patient Labour Party had in 1939 to expel 
him ; small wonder that a letter from Sidney Webb expresses 
“complete bewilderment” as to “what Stafford’s line is.” 
Fewilderment remains. 


Although the early chapters contain a somewhat high pro- 
portion of infantilia, they are interesting above all in their 
suggestion of hereditary and background strains. The two on 
Russia are a baffling naiveté, not least where Mr Estorick 
is Moved to draw a paralle] between the Ambassador and 
Stalin. 

Both men were scientists.... Both men were of high 
principle and great character whose integrity was unquestioned 
and whose sustained intensity of purpose had brought them into 
the forefront of the political leaders of their respective countries. 

This ambiguous tribute may help to explain why Mr Estorick 
is quite at a loss when he has to deal with Sir Stafford’s 
relations with the Labour Party. A thorough study ought, 
nevertheless, not to omit to inspect his failure as Leader of 
the House of Commons in 1942, and at party conferences: 
since, in either case, what is lacking is contact. It is strange, 
for instance, that a brilliant advocate should, almost invariably, 
bring from his pocket a speech, composed in the study, which 


he proceeds to read. He reads remarkably well ; but Teading 
is by no means the medium of direct communication tha 
speech can be: it is apt to suggest lack of connection with 
even indifference to—the previous course of debate. Some of 
the speeches quoted—for instance that delivered at Chungking 
in February, 1940, cited by his biographer as “ the gTeatest 
of his career”—are wholly detached from any views save 
those held, at the moment, by the orator, and imply a con- 
siderable inclination to impose those views. There are no 
more illuminating pages in this dubiously illuminating book 
than those recording the exchange of letters at the time when 
Sir Stafford was trying to bring political pressure on the 
Trustees of the Albert Hall to allow it to be used for a Unity 
(Communist phase) meeting. The last word, here, is with Mr 
Churchill, who outraged Sir Stafford by drily replying to his 
appeal for support: “TI cannot feel that right of free speech 
is directly involved in the inability of a particular person to 
procure a particular hall.” 


The Interpreter’s Story 


“Statist uf Diplomatischer Buhne: 1923-1945.” By Paul 
Schmidt. Athenaum Verlag. Bonn. 589 pages. 15 
marks. 


THERE can be no doubt that these memoirs of the German 
interpreter will be one of the important source-books for the 
twenty-two years covered by his official career. The condemna- 
tion of secret diplomacy and the natural trends of the times 
created the necessity for professional interpreters at the end 
of the first world war, and the linguistic helplessness of Hitler 
brought Dr Schmidt into the stalls of the political theatre 
throughout the Nazi act. The garrulousness of the Fihrer 
made the post of his interpreter a singularly trying one, all 
the more for someone who had been devoted to Stresemann 
and to Stresemann’s later aims. 


His life before 1933 and after it were as different from one 
another as civilisation from savagery. In the earlier period he 
records only one primitive episode, when Pilsudski came t 
Geneva in December, 1927, and behaved so rudely that his 
own Foreign Minister, Zaleski, blushed to the roots of his hair. 
In the transitional period between the coming of Hitler to 
power and his breach with the League Dr Schmidt describes 
a clash between Nadolny, who was head of the German delega- 
tion, and Heydrich, who had come to Geneva to represent the 
German para-military formations. Heydrich hoisted the 
swastika over the Carlton hotel, but the Genevese reaction was 
so hostile that Nadolny insisted upon having it removed ; mn 
view of Nadolny’s recent activities it is interesting to have this 
indication of the strength of his personality—not many other 
people over-rode SS Gruppenfiihrer Heydrich. 


The picture of Hitler which emerges from this book is no 
new one ; it is rather as if this time we were given a Close-up 
photograph. Among a thousand other incidents he is able to 
describe Lloyd George’s fateful visit to the Berghof, and it 
was he who received the British declaration of war from Hen- 
derson on September 3, 1939 ; when the news was conveyed 10 
Hitler, Schmidt saw the Fihrer give Ribbentrop a furious look 
as if to say “ You told me they were not capable of it.” 


There are a few minor slips in Dr Schmidt’s book, but 0 
the whole it is a valuable and careful piece of work. Above 
all it is a plea for a return to diplomacy in the place 
gangsterism, a return, that is to say, to a consciously 
search after practical compromise, to the battle waged by 
Briand and Stresemann against nationalist fanaticism and ™ 
favour of the federation of Europe. 
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The Pursuit of Happiness 


«The English Utilitarians.” 
Blackwell. 228 pages. 


By John Plamenatz. Basil 
10s. 6d, 


«The Growth of Philosophic Radicalism.” By Elie Halevy. 
Faber and Faber. 554 pages. 25s. 


Tue first of these books contains John Stuart Mills’ famous 
essay on Utilitarianism, together with a critical essay by a 
Fellow of All Souls. The second is a reprint of M. Halévy’s 
masterly historical analysis of the Utilitarian school, with its 
skilful unwinding of the relationship between their political 
and their economic thecries. 


Utilitarianism—which may crudely be described as the 
theory that the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
should be the supreme objective alike of private morality and 
of state action—deserves reconsideration. It was, claims Mr. 
Plamenatz, the greatest English contribution to political and 
moral philosophy ; but he asserts that the doctrine is destroyed 
and no part of at is left standing. This is surely an over- 
statement. Certainly many of the psychological and economic 
theories of the Utilitarians can now be seen to be crude or 
false ; but not all of them. It is true that the Utilitarians were 
supreme individualists. In believing that the sole aim of 
state action should be the satisfaction of individual desires, 
they overlooked the historical process whereby a man’s wants 
are themselves shaped by the institutions under which he 
lives ; but this omission does not, as Mr Plamenatz supposes, 
make the welfare of the individual a false criterion. It is true 
also that the latsser-faire economic doctrine, which—as 
M. Halévy so well demonstrates—was closely linked to the 
political and moral beliefs of the earlier Utilitarians, has long 
been discredited. But the connection between the two theories 
is historical and not logical. The pure milk of Utilitarian 
theory can be, and has been, equally well used to buttress 
the Fabian Socialism or middle-of-the-road Liberalism or any 
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other economic system which seems likely to maximise total 
happiness. 


Whether discredited philosophically or no, the happiness 
criterion has taken firm root in the minds of politicians and 
peoples. The great historical service performed by Bentham 
and his followers was to rule out the appeal to established 
authority, or convention as providing any sort of justification 
for laws and institutions which have outlived their usefulness. 
In their own day, the Utilitarians were led on to a ruthless 
attack on harmful government controls and private monopolies. 
More recently, the self-same criterion has been used to justify 
the widespread extension of public social services and govern- 
ment planning. Now, perhaps, the pendulum will swing 
slightly back. It is the planners today who are in danger of 
exceeding their usefulness. 


Utilitarianism has no set application. The very vagueness 
of its central belief—for how is happiness to be measured ?— 
must make its practical application obscure as well as fluid. 
Yet the theory from its skilful blend of humanitarianism and 
realism still has value. The early Utilitarians made great play 
with the need for harmonising individual self-interest with 
the cause of social welfare, and by this means of increasing 
the total store of happiness. Bentham regarded this as the 
guiding principle of good legislation. Contemporary legis- 
lators would do well to attend to this criterion. 


Television 
“Television.” By Maurice Gorham. Percival Marshall. 
141 pages. 12s, 6d. 


TELEVISION, its potentialities, its impact on the social pattern 
of this country, is still an unknown quantity, and so a legiti- 
mate field for speculation. Television is primarily a form of 
entertainment ; that is, the majority of viewers will be people 
who expect the bulk of transmission time to be devoted to 
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entertainment rather than instruction. It can bring sight and 
sound into the home, and actuality. It will compete directly 
with both radio and cinema ; it may overwhelm both. It is a 
challenge to the whole idea of the BBC’s present monopoly, 
to the shareholders in the film industry (who already receive 
so small a share in the initial takings) and to the revenue (whose 
entertainments tax is the major beneficiary of every film per- 
formance). It may well challenge the educationists of every 
kind in its more specialised fields. In short, a survey of what 
television is and may become could give a great many people 
a great deal to think about. 


But, unfortunately, this book by Mr Gorham will not do 
that. Mr Gorham was head of the BBC’s television service 
for two years and resigned at the end of 1947. He has, then, 
had some time since in which to think over the implications 
of the next few years, but his thinking, as reflected in this book, 
has not been very profound. For instance, Mr Gorham has 
very little to say on the question of finance and yet, in every 
form of entertainment, the promoter knows that there is a limit 
to his takings and that, if he is to live at all, he must contrive 
some room for himself in between his ceiling of takings, which 
may descend, and his floor of costs, which so often rises faster 
anc further than he had planned. Or does Mr Gorham think 
that the BBC television service should be subsidised in- 
definitely ? He does not say. And, when anyone writes, 
“Tf the film industry joined hands with television .. . it 
would be possible to have both television and a film industry 
in countries that can now hardly afford either,” he is not even 
Stating a problem ; he is skirting round it. The book reads 


in fact, kke an expanded collection of Sunday newspaper 
articles, 


Help on a Dull Subject 


“Elementary Theory of Finance.” By William Lundic. 
John Smith and Son. 133 pages. 8s. 6d. 


Tus book is written by the Lecturer in Mathematics and 
Actuarial Science at the Glasgow Institute of Accountants and 
Actuaries and is primarily intended for students preparing for 
the “intermediate ”"—a euphemism for the most elementary— 
examination taken by would-be chartered accountants in Scot- 
land. The author indicates in his introduction, however, that 
he has cast his net rather wider than is usual in such works 
in the hope of interesting those who have to deal with financial 
and investment problems in their everyday business. 


In the event Mr Lundie has written something which is 
too competent as a textbook for it to fulfil any other useful 
purpose. Actuaries, accountants and, to some extent, bankers, 
are fated by their profession to carry the cross of that rather 
dull sort of factual examination, which most people leave 
behind at school, into realms of quite incredible, technical com- 
plexity. There is no doubt that many ordinary business men 
would do well to acquaint themselves with the ground covered 
by these professional examinees in the earlier stages of their 
journey. But the technique of guiding amateurs over the 
ground is a difficult one for professional instructors to acquire. 
Examinees need books such as this, which seeks to impress 
rigid formule on their minds (without always quite fully 
explaining them), which underlines the pitfalls dear to the 
hearts of examiners (but to nobody else) and which sets out— 
in one hundred and thirty-three pages of text—no less than one 
hundred and thirty-four mathematical exercises. But the wider 
audience, which Mr Lundie apparently seeks, is likely to wilt 
under such schoolmasterly handling. 


Indian Land Problems 


“The Agrarian Problems of Madras Province.” By 
V. V. Sayana. Business Week Press. 332 pages. 

Dr Sayana writes rather badly and his detailed suggestions 

for reform are somewhat unpractical. But these are minor 

blemishes on the only book available in England which gives 
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an up-to-date picture of the Indian agricultural situation, Dr 
Sayana’s primary field is Madras, but he has illumined his 
description of Madras’s problems with so many illustrations 
from other parts of India that the book is, in fact, a fairly 
comprehensive review of the whole position. 


India’s main agrarian problems are well enough known, 
There are too many people on the land; there is too much 
tenancy and debt, and there is an increasing tension between 
the peasant and his landlord and moneylender. Dr Sayana’s 
main merit is that he provides the figures and the details which 
give these generalisations definition. He shows how the 
zemindar, who was supposed to take from his tenants only a 
little more than he himself paid to the Government, has, in 
fact, been charging them anything up to forty times the land 
revenue. In the villages Dr Sayana surveyed, non-resident land- 
lords held from one-quarter to one-half the land. He quotes the 
census to show how the proportion of landless labourers to 
the total number engaged in agriculture, increased from 317 
to 429 per thousand in the single decade 1921 to 1031. He 
makes clear the extent to which the introduction of a money 
economy into the countryside has made al! relationships fluid. 
There has been an average of over one million transactions a 
year in sales and mortgages in the twenty years 1925-1945, 
and reached one-and-a-half million transactions in 1943. This 
is hardly the static countryside of the romantic imagination. 


Finally, Dr Sayana has performed a very considerable service 
in bringing together in one book all the main reform legisla- 
tion which has been undertaken in the last half century. His 
discussion of the most interesting Act in the recent legislation— 
the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Land Act, 1948—is 
particularly valuable. 


Shorter Notices 


“Population.” Vol. 4, No. 3. Revue Trimestriclle de 
Pinstitut National d’Etudes Demographiques. Editions 
de PINED, 23 Ave. Franklin-Roosevelt. Paris. 586 pages. 
300 firs. 


THE preoccupation of French opinion with demographic prolsems 
is both more intense and of longer standing than that of Grea 
Britain. It is reflected in the excellence of this quarterly journal 
which offers articles of statistical, economic, historic and sociological 
interest deserving the most respectful study. M. Louis Henry's 
analysis of the relation of population structure (as against total 
numbers) to housing needs, is one which might well find a parallel 
here; M. Alfred Sauvy’s warning as to the “false problem” of 
world population deserves to be taken to heart by neo-Matthusians 
and optimists alike ; M. Philippe Aries opens a window of fascinat- 
ing speculations on the radical change, between the 17th and 19th 
centuries, in accepted social attitudes to birth and death ; M. J. 
Fricart’s close and detailed study of the forces of decline in a village 
community points the way to a valuable field of research; M. 
Bourgeois-Pichat provides a logical framework to the economics 
of migration; M. Leon Tabah’s article on the relations of sugar 
and alcohol production, and Mr. P. H. Karmel’s statistical and 
mathematical study (translated from Population Studies) are strictly 
for specialists ; the rest, including a thirty-page critical bibliography, 
is in no way beyond the scope of the general reader. 


“Documents on European Recovery and Defence.” 
March, 1947-April, 1949. Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 150 pages. 8s. 6d. 


Here is a volume of first-hand sources in the shape of documents 
and speeches which diplomatic correspondents and historians will 
cherish. What has been so far available only im well-thumbed dlip- 
pings is now presented in a durable book—the story of the treaties, 
declarations by statesmen, expert reports and economic agreements 
through which western Europe has moved towards closer associa- 
tion with national policies. ‘There are only two criticisms to be 
made of a job which Chatham House always does well: the Franco- 
Italian Customs Treaty of March, 1949, is not worthy of inclusion 
because it is not being taken seriously ; and it should have been 
possible to give a sketch of the defence planning machinery stt 
up under the Brussels Pact. ; 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Wealth to Come 


(From Our American Staff) 


N spite of all the talking about undeveloped areas in the 

ten months since Mr Truman first made their problems 
and possibilities the Fourth Point of his inaugural address, 
the scope and practical meaning of the President’s idea are 
still obscure. No one knows exactly what he had in mind, and 
there is more than a little doubt whether he himself knew. 
The idea was, however, a fertile one, and it has gone on push- 
ing up a shoot here and a shoot there, some of them in 
unexpected ground. In the last fortnight the prevailing 
vagueness has been given a slightly sharper definition in two 
different places. President Truman’s speech to the women 
of the Democratic Party on election night dealt with the 
“what” and the “ why ” of Point Four, as it appears to him 
now. A spate of prophecies from economists of various 
schools touch on the “how”; if their forecasts of the 
country’s next half-century are correct, the United States can 
afford Point Four—if it chooses to spend its money that way. 


The President’s speech, almost unnoticed under a blanket 
of election news, is said to have been extemporaneous. Sound- 
ing like an amiable attempt to explain a complex fragment of 
foreign policy to a group of school girls, it was a simple and 
rather moving presentation of the double dream that occu- 
pies this unpredictable President—“ the welfare and the 
prosperity of the United States of America, and the welfare 
and the prosperity of the world as a whole.” The first part 
of the dream Mr Truman took for granted. The second 
part, he seemed to think, was equally obtainable: he talked 
not of ways and means, but of the historical background 
against which he saw it, the areas in which it might be set, 


the analogies from the past which illustrate what might come 
about. 


To Mr Truman, the dream means peace. Wars are fought 
“for economic reasons, or because some country is over- 
populated, or because some country wants some riches that 
another country has”; do away with these inequalities, and 
all will be qu‘et. What the President is expressing is a modern 
and international version of the dream of the American 
pioneer: the development of untouched resources into 
marketable products, the transforming of barren river basins 
into blossoming Tennessee Valleys, both to be used “ for the 
weifare and benefit of the inhabitants of those countries, and 
not for their exploitation.” 


® 


The job has two parts. The first is to revive those nations 
which invested their capital in the United States in its early 
days, so that American railroads might be built and American 
mines Opened. “ This country was developed by capital from 
France and Holland and Belgium and Great Britain,” Mr 
Truman reminded his listeners. Later, during two world 
wars, that capital was withdrawn from such profitable invest- 
ments and spent for American munitions to be used “ in the 

t for liberty.” Marshall aid thus becomes a returning of 
bread cast upon the nineteenth century waters, a paying back 


of money entrusted to a youthful land needing capital for its 
own development. (There was no mention of any returns 
that might previously have been made on that capital to the 
individuals who invested it.) 

The second job, said Mr Truman, is to tap “ the immense 
well” of uninvested private capital in order to develop 
resources which now lie idle in “Asia, Africa, in South 
America, in Australia and in Indonesia and all the rest of the 
world.” The President took as an example (and he is not 
the first to use it) the valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates 
which in Nebuchadnezzar’s time supported, he said, twenty- 
five million people “ all the time in luxury,” and can do it 
again if the requisite technical knowledge is applied. 


Much of this Presidential musing (including the apparent 
implication that Babylonian slaves lived amid what would be 
recognised as luxury by modern workers) might be brushed 
aside as reflecting merely the expansive influence of a night 
when Democrats were winning elections, were it not that it 
coincides with a current of optimism which has sprung up in 
places far from the White House, and which has its source 
in the slow lifting of fears that have obsessed the American 
mind for two decades, Bit by bit the scars of the great depres- 
sion are healing. Bit by bit the country is being persuaded 
that another shooting war is not imminent, that its attempt 
to keep Communism out of Western Europe is succeeding, 
that the post-war depression, expected soon after Japan 
surrendered and anticipated every year since, is not going 
to materialise to any important extent. 


* 


As for the future, economists know that the accomplish- 
ments of the scientists during the past half-century have not 
yet been fully exploited ; the prophecies based on them dazzle 
the most cautious. It is twenty-one years since the theme of 
two chickens in every pot, and two motor-cars in every 
garage, was sounded by the then Presidential candidate, Mr 
Herbert Hoover. Citizens, bidden to marvel at the new 
millennium which lies just over the horizon, may be forgiven 
if they hear echoes of that older optimism and remember 
what followed. 


Such scepticism does not daunt the prophets, who are 
gentlemen of experience and wisdom in their fields. Mr 
Harold Moulton, head of the Brookings Institute, considers, 
after years of study, that the United States a century hence 
may support double its present population at a standard of 
living eight times as high as at present. Mr Sumner Slichter, 
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professor of economics at Harvard University, “ suggests ” to 
the readers of the usually sober Atlantic Monthly that by 
1980 the “output of goods and services of the American 
economy, which was $246.7 billion in 1948, will be at least 
$416 billion (in terms of present prices) and that it is more 
likely to be larger—probably in excess of $550 billion a year.” 


Business men agree with the economists. Mr Emil 
Schram, president of the New York Stock Exchange, informs 
audiences in the Middle West that tomorrow “ will be more 
interesting and fruitful in finance than even the past,” for 
“capital markets will be opened by reason of the world need 
for capital,” and the government will cease to penalise the 
private investor. Mr Donald Woodward, of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, tells agency managers in Quebec that 
the future is bright for insurance because incomes are rising 
and life is lengthening—the family which had $2,800 a year 
in 1900 has $5,800 a year now, and will have more than 
$7,000 by 1975 (all in 1949 dollars). And Life magazine, 
studying a still shorter term of years with the aid of figures 
prepared by the Twentieth Century Fund, uses a series of 
full-page advertisements to call attention to the “ Decade 
of Opportunity ” lying ahead, and the possibilities it offers 
to the sellers of consumer’s durable goods. 


All this is heady stuff, even to the most persistent sceptic, 
and he is in a minority in a nation normally inclined toward 
optimism. It represents a long swing of the pendulum from 
the depression psychology of the nineteen-thirties, when the 
talk was of a “ maturing economy,” of the American frontier 
coming to an end, of America’s need to learn to live self- 
contained in a static world. Its significance may be no more 
deep or lasting than the earlier plunge into despair. On the 
other hand, if the country is coming to accept the implica- 
tions of the widening of its economic frontiers by wars and 
international readjustments, the argument that Point Four 
will cost too much may have less force in 1950 than it had 
last January. 


One Year After—Connecticut 


[FROM OUR AMERICAN STAFF] 


CONNECTICUT, in New England, is one of the States, like 
Illinois and Michigan, to which the Democratic tide in last 
year’s elections brought a new liberal administration. Small 
though the State is, its problems are large and, as seen 
through the magnifying glass of its alert new Governor, Mr 
Chester Bowles, they form a worthy subject for the efforts of 
a man who may some day aspire to be President. Mr Bowles 
is in many ways a big man. Enthusiasm is the breath of his 
life, and persuasiveness comes naturally to him. Having 
made a fortune in the advertising business, he retired while 
still a young man, became a devoted admirer of President 
Roosevelt, and acted as his administrator of price controls 
during the latter years of the war. His liberalism, grown 
more doctrinaire as the New Deal has faded, seems to spring 
from a Goethean love of all mankind—a sunny characteristic 
which serves him well. 


Mr Bowles was elected Governor last year on the Demo- 
cratic ticket by a margin so narrow that his Republican 
opponents took the ballot boxes to court and demanded a 
recount before they would yield. His inauguration was 
delayed for four hours until the court’s confirmation of his 
election was received. Even then, the Republican holders 
of certain minor offices, usually placed at the disposal of a 
new administration, clung to their jobs ; several of the 169 
towns into which the State is divided were treated for some 
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time to the unedifying spectacle of rival judges, belonging to 
opposing parties, dispensing justice in rival courts, 

The State which gave the new Governor so Brudging a 
welcome lies across the New York-Boston trade route, and 
takes commerce and colour from both. The first it welcomes, 
the second it deplores. The State is only ninety-five miles 
long and seventy-five miles wide, but in 1662 its boundaries 
extended, by royal charter, to the Pacific Ocean. Some of 
the stubborn insistence on tradition and individual right 
which characterises it can be seen in its efforts to hold on 
to that empire ; the last fraction of land outside the State 
to which it had any claim—a remnant of the Westem 
Reserve in Ohio—was only yielded up this year. 

The political structure of Connecticut is by no means 
adequate to its economic and industrial importance. The 
“Fundamental Orders,” adopted in 1639 by the three rival 
sets of pioneers who first explored Connecticut's wilderness 
are said to form the first written constitution in the English 
language. A modification approved in 1818, and still in 
force, secured to the rural regions the power to accept or 
reject further changes, by means of a rotten borough system 
under which any two towns, no matter how small, may out- 
vote any one town, no matter how large. The State motto, 
Qui Transtulit Sustinet (He who transplanted still upholds), 
under three grape vines rampant, is not construed as apply- 
ing to political innovation. 


The Governor must work within this archaic framework, 
and within it he must deal with forces as diverse as the 
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Republican machine which governs upland towns no matter 
who sits in the Governor’s chair, and the industrial workers 
in coastal towns who vote not only for Democrats, but in two 
cases, at least, for Socialists. Further complications are 
added by the various economic interests which exert pressure 
on the State government in devious ways. They include 
agriculture in the fertile river valleys (which produce 18,000 
acres of the most valuable tobacco grown in the United 
States), insurance in Hartford (twenty-six of the big com- 
panies originated or have offices in the State) and manufac- 
turing in the southern tier of towns along the coast (which 
adds $1.9 billion to the value of the raw material used). 
Combined, they created the $4.5 billion of goods and services 
produced within the State in 1948. 


The construction of this lively economy, within an anti 
quated political structure, has resulted in a degree of political 
corruption which is hardly a secret. A critic writing as early 
as 1907 observed that Connecticut “ illustrates the tendency 
of capital, centralised in private control, to assume 
also of government.” Fifteen years later another 
flatly that “ the electorate is corrupt,” and added: “ Elecuon 
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Day is a biennial harvest. The Republicans are the usual 
purchasers.” If this is still true, Mr Bowles, a Democrat, 
may owe his election to the Republican tendency to under- 
estimate the power of the independent voter. 


Faced with the sorry complexities of this situation, the 
new Governor started on a programme of self-education 
which is widening to include both the other leaders in the 
community and the led, Elected in November, 1948, he found 
himself expected to produce a legislative programme and a 
budget to pay for it when the legislature convened on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1949. Examining former budgets, Mr Bowles found 
them “ neither complete, nor comprehensible, nor prompt.” 
State practice was to provide legislators with a slip of paper 
bearing in round figures the amounts that each department 
intended to ask for. On this basis the political trades were 
made, and the totals of approved items, added together at 
the end of the session, became the “ budget” for the next 
two years. 


* 


Mr Bowles, stirred by the challenge, believing that “ the 
executive budget should be a vitally important instrument 
of government,” enlisted in Hartford a small group of 
devoted burners of midnight oil, and set to work with them. 
When the legislators arrived in February, they found on 
each desk not one sheet of paper, but a volume of a hundred 
sheets, printed in big type and with plenty of charts, bound 
so that it would lie flat, containing a detailed analysis of 
the State’s income, its tax structure, the programmes of 
expenditure already under way, and the recommendations 
of the new Governor. The volume even included the text 
of a proposed Appropriation Bill, complete to the last detail, 
for each department. This analysis of state finances and 
state needs was presented with such simplicity that any 
citizen could understand it, and those who wished to circum- 
vent it would have to do so in a glare of publicity. The 
glare distressed the legislators, but did not defeat them. 
They took refuge in devious subterfuges and, although the 
biennial session technically came to an end in June, the 
Assembly has not yet passed anything which could be called 
the budget for 1949-51. 

The Assembly did, however, pass the appropriation of 
$40,000 requested by the Governor for a “ survey of all 
the functions of government—legislative as well as execu- 
tive.” A Committee on State Organisation has been set 
up, composed of leaders in industry, education, insurance 
and other fields. Under their guidance, study teams, each 
having the advice of an expert (and in choosing them the 
Committee has not confined itself to Connecticut residents) 
are now at work reaching into the farthest corners of the 
State. Field studies are expected to be finished in late 1949, 
with a consolidated report to be ready about March, 1950. 
There is every reason why this could become a powerful cam- 
paign document if Mr Bowles decides to run for another 
term, but that is not the primary reason for its existence. 


The Connecticut Committee has taken the lead among 
the state committees on reform, which have been created, in 
large part, as a result of Mr Hoover’s attacks on the cobwebs 
in the federal Government. The new techniques of analysis 
being used in Connecticut are attracting wide attention. 
Since the first world war, the trend in the States has been 
towards reform of the executive, while legislative inade- 
quacies have been passed by. If Connecticut can improve 
both, it may wipe from the record the judgment of 1907 
Which has been so often quoted: “ The State’s chief pride 
i$ iM its inability to move forward.” 
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American Notes 
Climbing Down in the Strikes 


Even a giant can be smoked out and, once its competitors’ 


chimneys showed signs of life, the US Steel Corporation 
quickly climbed down from its obstinate refusal to negotiate 
with the steelworkers. The strike was brought virtually to 
an end by this capitulation of the company that produces 
one third of the country’s steel. The corporation signed on 
the same pension and welfare line as the Bethlehem Corpora- 
tion and the rest of the steel companies. The new contract 
is binding for two years and, from rough calculations, it 
appears that it will cost about $3 a ton of steel. It is diffi- 
cult, for the companies, at least, to see how a rise in the price 
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of steel can be avoided, especially as other costs have gone 
up in the 16 months since the price was last increased. 
This welfare plan seems to have a sounder actuarial basis 
than the one which Mr Lewis established for his coal miners 
in 1946, and which is financed by a royalty of 20 cents on 
each ton of coal mined. Approaching bankruptcy stopped 
the payment of pensions in September and provided the 
excuse for the coal strike, which cut the royalties almost to 
the bone. The Supreme Court last week dealt a direct 
blow at the union’s own purse,, 7 refusing to review Mr 
Lewis’s conviction for contempt of court in 1948, when he 
kept his men out of the mines in spite of a legal injunction. 
The fine of $1,420,000 had, therefore, to be paid and another 
fine will be inevitable should this year’s strike involve 
similar defiance of an injunction. Such government inter- 
vention was imminent when Mr Lewis suspended the strike 
last week ; attempts to split the coal owners had only made 
their front more solid ; hunger and boredom were weakening 
Mr Lewis’s hold over his miners, almost for the first time. 


It is not, therefore, surprising that the giant of labour also 
decided that, after seven weeks, the time to climb down had 
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come. But Mr Lewis has only put one foot to the ground. 
He sent the miners back to work, to relieve the public 
distress—and to earn a little money for Christmas. But he 
warned the nation that the strike would be resumed if no 
settlement had been reached by November 30th. The 
Administration, however, has no intention of letting Mr 
Lewis get away again and the President has now taken over 
from the federal labour mediators, who were no more suc- 
cessful than the coal owners in discovering what the miners 
want. Mr Lewis has only let it be understood that higher 
wages, shorter hours and another 20 cents a ton for the 
welfare fund would not come amiss. 


* * * 


Facts in the Far Eastern Dust 


The three official receivers, who have been examining 
Far Eastern affairs since last August when the State Depart- 
ment filed its petition in Chinese bankruptcy, are about to 
present their re-organisation scheme. Final details may, 
however, be delayed unti! Mr Jessup returns from his pro- 
jected field trip to the Far East. Meanwhile, the dust is 
settling in China, as Mr Acheson has been waiting for it 
to do, and it is possible to distinguish a number of facts on 
which Far Eastern policy can focus. 


One of these is the Japanese peace treaty, although it is 
still in the “ working paper” stage ; the State Department, 
unlike General MacArthur, has not yet declared its position 
on this question, but there is a strong feeling that Japan 
must quickly be restored to normal relations with the rest of 
the world if its friendship for democracy is to be ensured. 
The new Chinese Government’s dislike of democracy has 
been demonstrated by its treatment of American consular 
officials. These arbitrary arrests are one reason why the 
US Government is not yet prepared to recognise the Com- 
mumnist regime, even though further delay may involve 
falling out of step with Britain. Mr Acheson has also 
promised to consult Congress before withdrawing recognition 
from the Nationalist Government, and Congress is in recess 
until January. 


President Truman, who is said to be taking as keen a 
personal interest in China as he did in Palestine, has been 
presented with $75 million of military assistance funds, to 
spend as he thinks best, in the general area of China. 
The smallness of the sum is in inverse ratio to the 
number of suggested uses: amongst them are help for 
Americans stranded in China ; military equipment for Tibet, 
whose independence of China may be recognised before 
long ; military aid for Indo-China, presumed to be the next 
Communist target; and assistance for the Indonesian 
Republic. 

Some form of financial help coupled with recognition of 
the Indonesian government are expected to provide speedy 
evidence of approval for this successful end to a revolution 
which has always been, unofficially at least, after America’s 
own heart. The United States, it is widely held, must help the 
new republic to prove that freedom does not, in the Far 
East, mean Communism. The neighbouring Filipinos have 
just polished up their halos with their voting papers; not 
only did they refuse to be led astray by Communism, but 
they re-elected the favourite President Quirino, in preference 
to the ex-collaborator, anti-American Senor Laurel. 


Another way in which “ the revolt of Asia” can be handled 
with the “fine discrimination,” for which the Washington 
Post has called, has just been tried. Mr Nehruw’s invitation 
to visit the United States was an attempt to bring India, 
with Pakistan the strongest and most stable centres of 
western influence in the Far East, into the American con- 
nection. But both Mr Nehru’s refusal to commit himself 
on active opposition to Communism and the difficulties being 
met in negotiating a commercial treaty with India show that 
to woo the East is not to win it. 
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$50 Gold? 


Not even President Truman, apparently, can stay the 
rumours of a much higher dollar price for gold. Fostered 
by Congressmen, and by radio “ experts " whose knowledge 
of monetary matters is usually in inverse ratio to their value 
as broadcasters, these rumours have become the strangest 
sequel to the world-wide devaluation of currencies in terms 
of the American dollar. Against them, Washington has 
brought its biggest guns to bear. Repeated denials of any 
change in policy have been made by Mr John Snyder, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Mr Thomas McCabe, Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, has 
joined combat, and finally Mr Truman himself has dismissed 
the rumours in the most categorical terms. But they persist, 
and they derive some strength, at least, from the way in which 
European central banks have shown, since devaluation, their 
decided preference for gold against dollars. 

In the propagation of these stories, the gold bulls do not 
lack material on which to work. There is an open—and a 
perennial—bid for a higher gold price by the domestic gold 
producers, who carry little weight in Washington, but who 
can rely upon valuable publicity. There is an abiding school 
of “ hard-money ” theorists who advocate the abandonment 
of “managed money,” the restoration of gold coinage and 
an “automatic gold standard.” But the real foundation for 
the present campaign is supplied by two contradictory con- 
siderations. The first is the possibility that inflation in the 
United States will again become 30 strong that the dollar 
itself will become an overvalued currency. The second is 
that deflationary influences will develop to the point at which 
“a shot in the arm” will be necessary. 


2 


Whatever may be the longer-term consequences of devalu- 
ation, the first of these theories is in such plain contrast to the 
facts of 1949 that it can be dismissed out of hand. Nor do 
deflationary causes provide any more rational foundation 
for a possible revision of the gold price. The reserve require- 
ments of the commercial banks have been reduced sharply 
this year, but they are still much above the standards pre- 
vailing for many years, and they can be cut again, and cut 
substantially. These banks (in round figures) hold $70,000 
million of Treasury securities, all of which provide reserves, 
dollar for dollar, for multiple credit expansion. The Reserve 
System itself holds a reserve of gold certificates equal to 
almost 60 per cent of its combined liabilities in notes and 
deposits, against a legal minimum of 25 per cent. Here is a 
base for credit expansion wide enough to blow the roof from 
the US economy. But the rumours go on. 


Perhaps the most solid ground upon which they stand is 
the opportunity which devaluation would give to the US 
Government to take the “ paper profit ” and to use it, either 
for the finance of a spectacular operation designed to bolster 
debtor nations on the return to convertibility, or for the pur- 
pose of debt redemption, or the finance of a budgetary 
deficit on the grand scale. Such a profit would amount 
to $6,000 million with gold at $43 an ounce, and $11,000 
million at $50, the highest level to which the gold bulls pre- 
sently aspire. It is not impossible to imagine circumstances 
in which such an operation with its “ painless tax yield 
would become an enticing one for Washington. But equally, 
it is scarcely possible to believe that it is within sight. 


* * * 


Bosses on the Run 


Three notorious political machines, two of them Demo 
cratic and one Republican, received damaging defeats in the 
elections last week. Two ancient Democratic bosses, Mayot 
Curley, of Boston, and Mr Frank Hague, of Jersey Cif), 
suffered what can hardly fail to be the coup de grace, wm 
Philadelphia, for half a century “ corrupt and content,” Wir 
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nessed the beginnings of revolt against the Republican 
machine. Registered Republicans outnumber Democrats by 
three to one in Philadelphia, but not all the machine’s efforts 
to call in reputable candidates at the last minute persuaded 
the voters to overlook the revelations of embezzlement and 
fraud during the past two years. The Democrats won four 
non-policy-making city jobs ; the real test will come in two 
years’ time when elections for Mayor are held. 

In Boston, where the Irish vote seemed to endow Mayor 
Curley with eternal political life, he has been defeated by 
another Democrat, Mr Frank Hynes. Mr Curley was the 
victim of the split vote which in the past has often served to 
divide the opposition. He polled the highest vote of his 
career, but Mr Hynes did better, with the aid of Mr Tobin, 
Secretary of Labour, once Mr Curley’s aptest political pupil 
and later his most effective adversary. Boston welcomed 
Mayor Curley back after he had served a prison sentence for 
mail fraud, during his fourth term, but has declined to give 
him a fifth. But as a precaution against his political resilience 
—even at 74—the voters decided to transfer some of the 
Mayor’s powers to a new city council, after 1951. 

* 


The re-election of Governor Driscoll in New Jersey gave 
the Republicans their solitary substantial triumph, and it 
was well deserved. So liberal that some conservative 
Republicans deserted him as a “Fair Dealer in disguise,” 
Mr Driscoll in his first term replaced the state charter with 
a new constitution which gave New Jersey an efficient modern 
government, outlawed racial discrimination, and guaranteed 
the right of collective bargaining. Some Republicans even 
see a moral for their party in the Driscoll triumph on a record 
of efficient, humane, and constructive rule. But it was also 
due to the collapse of the Hague machine. 


Defeated in Jersey City last May by Mr Robert Kenney, 
the election for the governorship represented the last chance 
for the Hague machine to regain the ground it has steadily 
been losing since 1942. The prize was made more glittering 
by the increased power of appointment given the Governor 
in the new constitution. But the loss of Jersey City to an anti- 
Hague Democrat, with ambitions to succeed Mr Hague as 
the state Democratic boss, scotched this plan ; Governor 
Driscoll was the first Republican to carry Jersey City since 
1920, and his lead there made the difference between victory 
and defeat. The campaign of the Hague candidate, Mr 
Wene, could also have been hardly more inept. The attempt 
to enlist Catholic support for legalising bingo—the gambling 
game which elsewhere makes a substantial contribution to 
church revenues—alienated the rural Protestant vote. And 
Democratic billboards proclaiming “It looks like Wene 
cried out for the Republican postscript: “ But it’s really 
Hague.” When the returns were in, Mr Hague announced the 
final retirement from politics which the voters had ordained, 
and even offered to relinquish the vice-chairmanship of the 
Democratic National Committee that he still holds. 


* x * 
California, Land of Cotton 


The “ Maid of Cotton” was crowned last February at 
Memphis, Tennessee, as usual, but she came from California, 
tecognition at last that cotton has gone west. Texas alone 
is expected to produce more than a third of this year’s crop 
of 15.5 million bales, and with California, New Mexico, and 
Arizona will account for nearly half of it. The land where 
cotton once was king, east of the Mississippi, will supply 
less than 30 per cent of the total. California, with an 
expected yield of 1,300,000 bales, has become the fourth 

est producer. 


Cotton now means more to California than oranges and 
lemons ; and the Golden State characteristically produces 
bigger and better yields, at lower cost than its rivals. Until 
this year much of California’s cotton, deprived of its = 
market in the Orient, has gone “ into the loan ”—the 
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price support programme which is responsible for the great 
increase in cotton acreage and the new cotton fortunes in 
the west (and, in part, for declines in consumption). This 
year, however, there has been enough of a new variety of 
seed—Alcala 4-42, perfected by the Department of Agricul- 
ture—to make its use compulsory for all farmers, in order 
to protect the purity of the strain. 


The crop now being picked has qualities which command 
slight premium prices and attract private buyers, no mean 
feat in a year of glut. Alcala 4-42 has a longer and stronger 
staple than earlier varieties of Alcala ; it ripens earlier and 
carries its bolls higher, which facilitates mechanical picking. 
To complete California’s satisfaction, Alcala is a stay-at- 
home ; it does badly elsewhere. 


Apart from Alcala’s virtues, the heat and rich soil of the 
San Joaquin Valley have proved ideal for cotton, while its 
aridity repels the boll weevil. The cost of driving the deep 
wells, on which irrigation depends on the Valley’s west side, 
and in Texas, is prohibitive to all but large-scale producers, 
but with capital for water and machinery, cotton can be 
grown in the west at a cost estimated to be one quarter of 
that in the “one acre, one mule” economy of the south. 
Only a few voices have warned that eagerness for quick 
profits may be robbing the future of its water. 


But the cup is about to be dashed from California’s lips. 
National production of cotton this year is expected to exceed 
domestic consumption and exports by about 3,000,000 bales, 
resulting in an expected carry-over next year of over 
8,000,000 bales—a full year’s home requirements. Cotton 
growers, therefore, will be asked, on December 15th, to 
approve marketing quotas and acreage allotments designed 
to reduce next year’s crop by more than 20 per cent; if 
they refuse, federal price supports will drop from 90 to 50 
per cent of parity. California, the newcomer, will suffer a 
greater cut of 33 per cent, for acreage allotments are to be 
based on plantings in the years 1945-48. Millionaire growers 
will not be the only victims. Although 15 per cent of Cali- 
fornia’s crop is being picked by machine, some 115,000 
itinerant pickers will round off this year’s work in the cotton 


fields of the valley in which John Steinbeck set his novel, 
The Grapes of Wrath. 


Shorter Notes 


As the hundred-thousandth Displaced Person landed in 
the United States, the Senate’s failure to amend the DP 
Act bore fruit. The DP Commission announced that it could 
no longer defer adjusting the number of the various types of 
refugees to the percentages required under the Act ; until 
now it has paid little attention to these, in the hope that they 
would be removed and in order to keep up a steady flow 
of admissions. As a result only 31 per cent, instead of 
40 per cent, have been of Baltic origin and only 26 per cent, 
instead of 30 per cent, have been agricultural workers. 
Now 84 per cent of the next 100,000 DPs must fall into one 
or other of these catagories, which make up only 40 per 
cent of those remaining in the European camps. 

* 


Just before Congress adjourned, it authorised the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to make up the difference, of 
about 40 cents a bushel, between the domestic price of 
wheat and the lower rate at which it is exported under the 
International Wheat Agreement. Marshall dollars may now 
be used to buy wheat at the treaty price ; previously only 
free dollars could be used and exports had been running at 


a very low rate. a 


Harvard, recognising that since women are equal to men 
in the eyes of the law they should have equal opportunities 
to study it, will admit women to its Law School, , 
next year. This, one of the most famous law schools in the 
country, is also one of the last to admit women. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





No Confidence at Kongwa 


(By a Correspondent Recently in Tanganyika) 


HERE is one factor above all which has led to the sad 

pass in which the groundnut scheme now finds itself. 
It is quite simply lack of leadership. At no point has there 
been genuine respect for, or trust in, the wisdom or compe- 
tence of the directors of this enterprise. 


Take the bare facts—an expanse of poor land, a plan for 
quick mechanical cultivation, the glorious prospect of exten- 
sion on a twentieth-century footing of the spirit of empire 
building and pioneering. Certainly those are difficult ingre- 
dients to throw together, but two very positive items were 
added to the mixture—an astronomical financial backing cal- 
culated airily in millions, and a number of keen technicians 
and administrators, still flushed with pride at having helped 
to win a world war. What was lacking ? A master hand 
to galvanise the enterprise and reconcile the difficulties 
within it. 

It is inevitable in any discussion of the groundnut scheme 
that mention be made of the original White Paper. It stands 
to politicians much in the same relation as the Versailles 
Treaty did to Hitler. It is a useful oratorical jumping-off 
point that has little relation to today’s problem. It does, 
hewever, point clearly to the muddled thinking that has ail 
along entered into the consideration of this project. A short, 
swift survey was undertaken. The chances of the results 
of the report being anywhere near right were a gamble— 
necessarily—but worth taking at a moment when construc- 
tive action was so badly needed for economic and psycho- 
logical reasons. Throughout Africa, across public bars, and 
from worn chairs on mosquito netted stoeps came a rumble 
that should have been a warning. But the fearless planners 
ignored it. What did old-fashioned farmers and back-water 
business men know about the splendid new victory mechanics 
had won over nature ? Science and caterpillar tractors hand 
in hand could meet the worst that Africa might put up against 
them. To pay attention to gloomy forebodings of old fogies 
was to show a lack of faith akin to treason. 


Little Credit for the Workers 


On that basis the scheme was launched. It is difficult 
to sort out who deserves blame for what. The Overseas 
Food Corporation took over responsibility in April, 1948, 
from the United Africa Company, who had started the project 
until such time as the newly formed Corporation was insti- 
tuted and ready to assume its task. The Corporation was 
handed a sticky situation. Things had not gone according to 
plan, but the attitude that was allowed to percolate through 
was: “ Never mind, UAC have handed this mess on—blame 
them for anything that has gone wrong. We’ll change all that ; 
wait and see.” This call was welcomed by the workers on 
the spot, who knew things were going wrong, and who were 
more concerned to get the position righted than they have 
ever been given credit for. Hope that strong measures would 
be taken and a lead be given did not, however, last for long ; 
and gradually the UAC scapegoat had fewer floggings and 
even some champions harking back to the good old days. 


The disintegration that comes quickly when an unsure 
atmosphere takes hold, set in and has never been checked. 
Throughout its early history the groundnut scheme was 
regarded and run as an operation of war—with the implica- 
tion that the cost need noi be counted. But imagine an 


army corps with no code of discipline, an ill-defined chain of 
authority, demoralising orders and counter orders. oceasional 
short visits from the CIGS publicly countermanding rules 
and regulations—some purely domestic—which had_pain- 
siakingly been agreed and accepted. Add to this the aware- 
ness, which can never be hidden from all grades, that the 
powers-that-be were (and still are) at variance with each 
other. It only takes the added factor of spasmodic political 
interference overruling all else, to produce chaos. 


Resignations of Good Men 


Anyone who has lived and worked on the groundnut 
scheme—how unfortunate it is that distinguished visitors 
are so blinkered by the pressure of their programmes and 
the speed of their transit—would agree that bewilderment 
and disillusion are and have been the prime sentiments shared 
between all grades. This is the tragedy. Many good, 
vigorous men saw the writing on the wall and took them- 
selves off to jobs elsewhere. Almost for certain they stayed 
in Africa, for once having experienced life in that country 
they were bitten with it. It was not the hardship of dust 
storms or the grilling sun that prompted them to move. 


At monotonously regular intervals there have been bursts 
of conscience-stricken energy from on high. Purges have 
been introduced in the name of reorganisation. The words 
“retrenchment” and “redundancy” have rung_ inter- 
mittently across the dusty acres and still echo faintly. No 
one questions the need for such stocktaking, but it may be 
held that here prevention would have been better than cure. 
There have been instances, and repeated ones, of employees 
of excellent credentials and experience arriving bursting with 
keenness in their new khaki shorts and bush hats, left kicking 
their heels in the red dust for weeks, and then being told 
they are redundant. So home they went, all expenses paid 
by the long-suffering taxpayer. Rather naturally when they 
get home they spread the word that it is a poor show. 


It is horrifying and depressing to a degree to feel insecure 
in one’s own job, not because of taking a venturesome risk 
which may not come off, but because one is involved in a 
bureaucratic organisation where mediocre values are accep- 
table. General conditions may be bad enough, but the worst 
drought or cloud-burst is less damaging than finding oneself 
invoived in an action which is questionable on grounds of 
wisdom, need or rightness, purely because a political question 
raised 3,000 miles away convinces the authorities, agaist 
the advice of the experts on the spot, that it must be done. 
Everyone forced into acceding to such a practice or taking 
part in it loses respect for the source of such orders, and 
themselves become muddled in carrying them out. 


Lack of respect has done fearful damage to the scheme. 
When one is in the middle of it all one finds out quickly 
enough the few personalities who have the power of inspiring 
this first essential of good organisation. They stand out 
head and shoulders above their fellows. They have theit 
own personal tug-of-war in trying to fight for the principles 
in which they believe, and they are tempted to clear off to 
other fields where they can do their work without this 
against dictatorial ignorance and obstinacy. 
man begins to despair at the low standard of efficiency, and 
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even intelligence among his colleagues, until he realises that 
he himself is not giving of his best, since no one seems to 
encourage it. No amount of planning, good, bad or indifferent, 
can ever come to life without the yeast of inspiration. 


Five minutes of the technique which Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery knows so well would have changed the picture 
completely. He could not have raised acres of nuts perhaps, 
but he would have explained what was happening on a basis 
of truth. One clear statement that could be accepted by the 
men whose lives are wrapped up in the success or failure of 
the venture, and by the great public watching the progress 
of British colonial development would have saved morale. 
So far one story has been served up for the public, quite 
another to the workers—if indeed they have been told 
anything at all. No wonder there has been mistrust and lack 
of confidence. 

This lack has been crystallised at least twice in the space 
of one year, in the form of a signed round robin statement 
of “no confidence ” drawn up by a number of responsible 
heads of departments who have clearly demanded better 
guidance. Nothing has happened, of course, except a further 
breach in the already flimsy fabric of authority. The reaction 
has been a degrading “ fend-for-yourself, there is £23 million 
in the till and nobody cares anyway ” attitude. 


A Commission of Inquiry is long overdue. It cannot do 
much about the accounts now ; that is a situation that can 
be deplored but has to be written off. It could insist on a 
chance being given for enthusiasm, faith and loyalty to be 
infused throughout the groundnut scheme. This will only 
come through sincere, firm and consistent leadership, com- 
manding respect for the whole project. and restoring self- 
respect to those in whose hands the future lies. 


Self-Help in Sicily 
[FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT] 


Six years after its brief celebrity as a world battlefield, Sicily 
figures in the international and even in the Italian news 
chiefly as the home of the bandit, Giuliano. In reality the 
“Giuliano zone,” as understood by the police, covers only 
about the tenth part of the island’s surface, embracing, 
unfortunately, the outskirts of the capital, Palermo. As a 
very rough generalisation the Palermo end of the island is 
poorer and wilder than the Catania end. These two big 
cities, the former loaded with architectural splendours of all 
ages. the latter a dignified but bustling commercial and 
university town, contend for the moral leadership of the 
4.500.000 inhabitants of the island. Together with Messina, 
the gateway to the mainland, the big cities house a quarter of 
the population. The characteristic Sicilian unit is, however, 
the township of about 10,000 people. It is usually built on 
a hilltop with a baroque Cathedral and several baronial 
mansions, only some of which are occupied. Most of the 
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peasantry live in single street-leve) cavities which serve the 
large families for all their needs, and the donkeys for dormi- 
tories. But the population appears to the rapid glance of the 
tourist to be neither ill-clad nor unkempt nor devitalised. It 
Is creasing by some 40,000 yearly. 


__ A great deal of conversation in Sicily turns upon historical 
injustices. Of the conquerors who have held Sicily in the 
past two and a half thousand years, the Saracens alone have 
left a good name as stewards of the land, and the inclusion of 
Sicily in the modern Kingdom of Italy is held to have been 
disastrous. Publications sponsored by local Sicilian authori- 
ties display with graph and statistic the contentions that 
Sicily’s share in the industry and shipping of the whole King- 
dom abruptly diminished after the unity, that its part in the 
public works and improvements financed by the state has 
always been puny, that the is!and steadily earned an export 
surplus in foreign trade which was swallowed in the King- 
dom’s persistent import surpluses. Sicilian savings are held 
to have been drained away to enrich the north, and northern 
companies to have acquired Sicilian enterprises to stifle them. 
A typical story tells how the insurance companies from the 
north brought up compensation rights of the Messina 
earthquake victims early this century and gained cheap 
possession of the best street sites. One even hears that 
Giuliano has been written up in order to keep Sicily out of 
the lucrative tourist market. If these grievances are some- 
times fanciful, acceptance of the general thesis that Sicily 
has suffered neglect and high-handed overriding of its 


interests has been forced on the “ Continent ” by the demand © 


for severance which sprang up in Sicily in the wake of the 
Allied landings in 1943. 


Separation from Italy 


The Separatist movement, supported both by Catanian 
progressives, who in 1944 viewed Victor Emmanuel and 
Badoglio as camouflaged Fascists, and by Palermo noblemen 
who a year later anticipated a social revolution on the Italian 
mainland, strongly impressed the authorities of Allied 
Military Government who appointed one of the leading 
exponents of separatism to be Mayor of Palermo. Civilian 
contacts between Italy and the island, reduced in August, 
1943, were only very gradually resumed. The Badoglio and 
subsequent governments despatched High Commissioners 
to try to stop the Separatist rot, and an experienced 
Christian Democrat politician, Salvatore Aldisio, himself a 
Sicilian landlord, finally did much to forge a substantial 
Christian Democratic link between island and mainland. This 
political group now controls the Sicilian Regional Govern- 
ment which enjoys autonomy within the limits of a Regional 
Constitution which obtained recognition by Rome in the 
summer of 1946. 


The militant Separatist movement supported some 
guerrillas in the mountains at least until late in 1946. Its 
political head, Finocchiaro Aprile, sat in the Rome Con- 
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stituent Assembly in 1947. He there attempted to explain 
away the previous demands for total severance, claiming to 
have advocated Sicily’s inclusion in an Italian confederation of 
autonomous states. He had actually demanded a “ Medi- 
terranean ” Confederation. Signor Aprile is now out of affairs, 
while his senior comrades are in different stages of grace—one 
a member of the Regional Government, another recently 
subjected to police visitations at his stately home, and a third 
in prison. Meanwhile, that ancient counterpart to misgovern- 
ment and absence of government in Sicily, the Mafia or 
“Honoured (Secret) Society” for self protection against 
official and private violence, impinges powerfully upon pro- 
perty and affairs. According to the local Communists, the 
Mafia is now controlled from the other side of the Atlantic 
by a tough group of Sicilian Americans charged with facili- 
tating the tasks of a future American military occupation 
when Sicily once again becomes a strategic keypoint. But the 
Mafia probably has no connection with the higher Separa- 
tist leaders except when extorting money from them. 

The powers made over to the Regional Government and 
Assembly of Sicily are quite wide enough to endorse the 
Sicilian view that they are political, and not merely adminis- 
trative. The Regional President, who is also Premier, 
provides for the maintenance of order. The delimita- 
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tion of the territory into provinces is suppressed, and 
the region may set up such local government units as it 
thinks fit. A clearing house at the Bank of Sicily is em- 
powered to devote to the requirements of the Sicilian Region 
the foreign exchange resulting from Sicilian exports, tourism, 
and emigrants’ remittances. 

Taken at face value the first two provisions mentioned 
would eliminate the Italian Minister of the Interior, who 
commands the prefects in each province, while the last 
would detach Sicilian finance from the lira exchange system. 
None of these provisions have been put into force. Trans- 
ference of responsibility for order is in voluntary suspense 
because the region does not feel equal at present to the 
task. (The campaign against Giuliano is being conducted 
by a special force of mainland Carabinieri.) Abolition of 
the provinces waits upon a discussion whether this really 
implies abolition of the prefects who have in Sicily perhaps 
more than anywhere else represented the severity of official- 
dom. An attempt to — the exchange independence 
provision seems to have been given up in a few hours when 
it was suggested by Rome that Sicily would be asked to pay 
for imported supplies coming from Italy in foreign currency. 

The Sicilian Government is, however, installed with 
considerable splendour in the royal palaces of Palermo, 
surrounded by remnants of the island’s national history and 
backed by an Assembly which boasts its descent from a 
Parliament with many centuries of intermittent traditions. 
It has taken over, or is taking over, a large part of the 
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administration of public works, education, and other Govern. 
ment branches. The regional constitution, however, cap 
evidently mean a great deal or very little according to the 
political forces of the moment. 


The Palermo political world is a small one and its brilliant 
cultivated members may be more at home in history and 
jurisprudence than in administration and economics, Their 
leading men and the mayors and notables throughout the 
country seem to be fired with genuine progressive ardour 
and one feels that it will not be their fault if for another 
generation Sicily continues to force its peasants to trek 
miles each twilight because rural settlement lacks the neces- 
sary basis of water, side roads and reasonable safety. The 
literature put out under Regional Government auspj 
shows a determination not to gloss over the painful and back. 
ward features in the life of the people, but to stir public 
opinion by portraying them dramatically. 


Disappointed Danes 


{[FRom Our CoPENHAGEN CORRESPONDENT] 


UNLIKE his fellow social democrats in Norway and Sweden, 
the Danish Premier, Mr Hedtoft, has no majority in Parlia- 
ment. His government has to rely on support from the 
bourgeois parties. During the last two years he has m 

to get it—but now and then with such poor results that he 
felt himself “ more like a messenger boy coming with fine 
bills which the other party leaders altered beyond recogni- 
tion” than as a leader of a vigorous labour movement. 
Encouraged, however, by the success of the Norwegian social 
democrats in the recent elections, he obviously sought, when 
Parliament met this October, for a situation where he could 
appeal to the country. 


The Opposition, however, gave him no chance. The 
Farmers’ Party (Venstre), the leading opposition group, split. 
One section, headed by the party’s leader, called the Govern- 
ment’s policy “ detrimental to the country.” But the majority, 
under the leadership of the former Minister of Finance, Pro- 
fessor Thorkil Kristensen, was willing to co-operate with the 
Government on a practical basis. They consider that 
in the present economic circumstances Denmark ought to 
have a coalition government ; by abstaining from voting 
they secured for the Labour Government an unwelcome vote 
of confidence. 


Desire for Free Trade 


Whether the Government will be able—or will want—to 
continue under these circumstances will be decided by tem- 
perament and political flair, no less than by the economic 
situation. The former two questions are imponderables, but 
Mr Hedtoft is a cunning politician who may be relied on to 
take his chances. No crisis could arise on the devaluation— 
Venstre and the Radical Left here followed the Govern- 
ment wholeheartedly—but on November 15th two important 
laws expired. These affect the control of supply and of 
prices. The Opposition considers that the principles of 
liberal, free trade are involved ; they object to the insulation 
of the Danish market from outside competition and to the 
retention of Danish industry on an artificial basis. Further- 
more, they oppose the continued delegation of Parliament’ 
power to the cabinet. For their part, the Government say 
that they have cancelled as many wartime regulations as they 
justifiably can ; out of 18 rationing orders made after the 
war, only six are still in force. If Denmark abolishes what 1s 
left of rationing—on butter, margarine, sugar and meat, for 
instance—this will mean losses in foreign currencies, evel 
hard currencies, which the country cannot spare. But, short 
of a technical hitch over some unforeseen minor question, 
there is no reason to expect that Mr Hedtoft’s mimorily 
government will not remain in power for the present sessioa. 
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At the same time as the hectic debates in Parliament, the 
Anglo-Danish trade discussions started on October 11th. As 
has already been reported, it was decided after eleven days 
to prolong the current agreements and to begin new negotia- 
tions in London at about the turn of the year. This post- 

nement was suggested by the Danes from two motives. 
One was selfish: the complexities of the situation made it 
preferable to wait for a more precise view of the market’s 
reaction to devaluation. The other was altruistic: in the 
middle of Britain’s economic crisis Denmark would not press 
for higher prices. 


Higher Prices for Raw Materials 


That devaluation in the long run will necessitate a change 
in prices in the long-term agreements for butter, bacon and 
eggs exported to Britain is inevitable. The raw materials— 
feeding stuffs, oilcakes and artificial manure—are bought in 
dollar countries, while exports are paid for in sterling. Never- 
theless, it meant immediate sacrifices for Denmark to con- 
tinue the agreements. Prices in the devaluing countries are 
generally rising, while Denmark, under the current agree- 
ments, automatically gets lower prices for agricultural exports 
to Britain. 


Although it was not actually promised during the first 
round of the negotiations, it was understood that Britain 
would not increase the prices on such goods as were not 
affected by the devaluation—coal, coke, steel and so forth. 
The surprise was very great, therefore, when Britain only a 
week later put 10 shillings on to the price of each ton 
of exported coal. The Danes were prompt to express official 
regret at this unfortunate move. First of all it will mean 
that the Danish Government will almost certainly have to 
ask for new negotiations immediately: the long-term agree- 
ments include a clause which gives both parties the right to 
ask for a revision of prices if the economic situation changes 
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fundamentally. | Furthermore, the Poles, who have been 
suppliers of an important part of Denmark’s coal, are likely 
to get their demand for a 25 per cent increase in their coal 
prices accepted (as they have in Sweden). 


New Markets for Denmark ? 


Denmark is bound to deliver a certain percentage—up to 
90 per cent.—of its total agricultural exports to Britain, but 
the new situation will mean that Denmark, as it cannot afford 
to have a production based on dollar prices with payment 
in sterling, will not further increase agricultural investments. 
It will be more interested in increasing commercial intercourse 
with third countries, such as France, which is now able to 
export coal, steel, petro! and so on at favourable prices, and 
even South American grain and oilcakes at sterling prices. 


Denmark was one of the first members of the sterling 
group. After the war all parties agreed to conclude export 
agreements with Britain on terms which were worse than 
those to be had with third countries. It was a trade policy 
based partly on sentimental feelings—a little gratitude to 
Britain for its sacrifices during the war—and partly on a long- 
term and traditional policy. Moreover, during the present 
economic crisis, Denmark has felt itself linked to Britain. 
Nevertheless, it cannot afford simultaneously to continue 
exporting to sterling countries at pre-devaluation prices goods 
on which dollars have been spent and importing from sterling 
countries at dollar prices. 

One may, therefore, say that developments after the 
devaluation of sterling, brought to a crisis by the British 
decision on coal prices, have created a feeling in Denmark 
somewhat analogous to that witnessed in France and else- 
where on the Continent: a feeling that Denmark should not 
join with Great Britain economically as fully as it did before, 
and that it would have a better chance by looking for contacts 
with other countries. 
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stituent Assembly in 1947. He there attempted to explain 
away the previous demands for total severance, claiming to 
have advocated Sicily’s inclusion in an Italian confederation of 
autonomous states. He had actually demanded a “ Medi- 
terranean ” Confederation. Signor Aprile is now out of affairs, 
while his senior comrades are in different stages of grace—one 
a member of the Regional Government, another recently 
subjected to police visitations at his stately home, and a third 
in prison. Meanwhile, that ancient counterpart to misgovern- 
ment and absence of government in Sicily, the Mafia or 
“Honoured (Secret) Society” for self protection against 
official and private violence, impinges powerfully upon pro- 
perty and affairs. According to the local Communists, the 
Mafia is now controlled from the other side of the Atlantic 
by a tough group of Sicilian Americans charged with facili- 
tating the tasks of a future American military occupation 
when Sicily once again becomes a strategic keypoint. But the 
Mafia probably has no connection with the higher Separa- 
tist leaders except when extorting money from them. 

The powers made over to the Regional Government and 
Assembly of Sicily are quite wide enough to endorse the 
Sicilian view that they are political, and not merely adminis- 
trative. The Regional President, who is also Premier, 
provides for the maintenance of order. The delimita- 
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tion of the territory into provinces is suppressed, and 
the region may set up such local government units as it 
thinks fit. A clearing house at the Bank of Sicily is em- 
powered to devote to the requirements of the Sicilian Region 
the foreign exchange resulting from Sicilian exports, tourism, 
and emigrants’ remittances. 

Taken at face value the first two provisions mentioned 
would eliminate the Italian Minister of the Interior, who 
commands the prefects in each province, while the last 
would detach Sicilian finance from the lira exchange system. 
None of these provisions have been put into force. Trans- 
ference of responsibility for order is in voluntary suspense 
because the region does not feel equal at present to the 
task. (The campaign against Giuliano is being conducted 
by a special force of mainland Carabinieri.) Abolition of 
the provinces waits upon a discussion whether this really 
implies abolition of the prefects who have in Sicily perhaps 
more than anywhere else represented the severity of official- 
dom. An attempt to implement the exchange independence 
provision seems to have given up in a few hours when 
it was suggested by Rome that Sicily would be asked to pay 
for imported supplies coming from Italy in foreign currency. 

The Sicilian Government is, however, installed with 
considerable splendour in the royal palaces of Palermo, 
surrounded by remnants of the island’s national history and 
backed by an Assembly which boasts its descent from a 
Parliament with many centuries of intermittent traditions. 
It has taken over, or is taking over, a large part of the 
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administration of public works, education, and other 

ment branches. The regional constitution, however, cap 
evidently mean a great deal or very little according to the 
political forces of the moment. 

The Palermo political world is a small one and its brillian, 
cultivated members may be more at home in history and 
jurisprudence than in administration and economics, Their 
leading men and the mayors and notables throughout the 
country seem to be fired with genuine progressive ardour 
and one feels that it will not be their fault if for another 
generation Sicily continues to force its peasants to trek 
miles each twilight because rural settlement lacks the neces. 
sary basis of water, side roads and reasonable safety. The 
literature put out under Regional Government auspj 
shows a determination not to gloss over the painful and back. 
ward features in the life of the people, but to stir public 
opinion by portraying them dramatically. 


Disappointed Danes 


[FRom Our CoPENHAGEN CORRESPONDENT] 


UNLIKE his fellow social democrats in Norway and Sweden, 
the Danish Premier, Mr Hedtoft, has no majority in Parlia- 
ment. His government has to rely on support from the 
bourgeois parties. During the last two years he has 

to get it—but now and then with such poor results that he 
felt himself “ more like a messenger boy coming with fine 
bills which the other party leaders altered beyond recogni- 
tion” than as a leader of a vigorous labour movement, 
Encouraged, however, by the success of the Norwegian social 
democrats in the recent elections, he obviously sought, when 
Parliament met this October, for a situation where he could 
appeal to the country. 


The Opposition, however, gave him no chance. The 
Farmers’ Party (Venstre), the leading opposition group, split. 
One section, headed by the party’s leader, called the Govern- 
ment’s policy “ detrimental to the country.”’ But the majority, 
under the leadership of the former Minister of Finance, Pro- 
fessor Thorkil Kristensen, was willing to co-operate with the 
Government on a practical basis. They consider that 
in the present economic circumstances Denmark ought to 
have a coalition government ; by abstaining from voting 
they secured for the Labour Government an unwelcome vote 
of confidence. 


Desire for Free Trade 


Whether the Government will be able—or will want—to 
continue under these circumstances will be decided by tem- 
perament and political flair, no less than by the economic 
situation. The former two questions are imponderables, but 
Mr Hedtoft is a cunning noliticien who may be relied on to 
take his chances. No crisis could arise on the devaluation— 
Venstre and the Radical Left here followed the Govern- 
ment wholeheartedly—but on November 15th two important 
laws expired. These affect the control of supply and ot 
prices. The Opposition considers that the principles of 
liberal, free trade are involved ; they object to the insulation 
of the Danish market from outside competition and to the 
retention of Danish industry on an artificial basis. Further- 
more, they oppose the continued delegation of Parliaments 
power to the cabinet. For their part, the Government say 
that they have cancelled as many wartime regulations as 
justifiably can ; out of 18 rationing orders made after the 
war, only six are still in force. If Denmark abolishes what 1s 
left of rationing—on butter, margarine, sugar and meat, for 
instance—this will mean losses in foreign currencies, evel 
hard currencies, which the country cannot spare. But, short 
of a technical hitch over some unforeseen minor questioa, 
there is no reason to expect that Mr Hedtoft’s munorily 
government will not remain in power for the present sessioa. 
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At the same time as the hectic debates in Parliament, the 
Anglo-Danish trade discussions started on October 11th. As 
has already been reported, it was decided after eleven days 
to prolong the current agreements and to begin new negotia- 
tions in London at about the turn of the year. This post- 
ponement was suggested by the Danes from two motives. 
One was selfish: the complexities of the situation made it 
preferable to wait for a more precise view of the market’s 
reaction to devaluation. The other was altruistic: in the 
middle of Britain’s economic crisis Denmark would not press 
for higher prices. 


Higher Prices for Raw Materials 


That devaluation in the long run will necessitate a change 
in prices in the long-term agreements for butter, bacon and 
eggs exported to Britain is inevitable. The raw materials— 
feeding stuffs, oilcakes and artificial manure—are bought in 
dollar countries, while exports are paid for in sterling. Never- 
theless, it meant immediate sacrifices for Denmark to con- 
tinue the agreements. Prices in the devaluing countries are 
generally rising, while Denmark, under the current agree- 
ments, automatically gets lower prices for agricultural exports 
to Britain. 

Although it was not actually promised during the first 
round of the negotiations, it was understood that Britain 
would not increase the prices on such goods as were not 
affected by the devaluation—coal, coke, steel and so forth. 
The surprise was very great, therefore, when Britain only a 
week later put 10 shillings on to the price of each ton 
of exported coal. The Danes were prompt to express official 
regret at this unfortunate move. First of all it will mean 
that the Danish Government will almost certainly have to 
ask for new negotiations immediately: the long-term agree- 
ments include a clause which gives both parties the right to 
ask for a revision of prices if the economic situation changes 
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fundamentally. | Furthermore, the Poles, who have been 
suppliers of an important part of Denmark’s coal, are likely 
to get their demand for a 25 per cent increase in their coal 
prices accepted (as they have in Sweden). 


New Markets for Denmark ? 


Denmark is bound to deliver a certain percentage—up to 
90 per cent.—of its total agricultural exports to Britain, but 
the new situation will mean that Denmark, as it cannot afford 
to have a production based on dollar prices with payment 
in sterling, will not further increase agricultural investments. 
It will be more interested in increasing commercial intercourse 
with third countries, such as France, which is now able to 
export coal, steel, petro! and so on at favourable prices, and 
even South American grain and oilcakes at sterling prices. 


Denmark was one of the first members of the sterling 
group. After the war all parties agreed to conclude export 
agreements with Britain on terms which were worse than 
those to be had with third countries. It was a trade policy 
based partly on sentimental feelings—a little gratitude to 
Britain for its sacrifices during the war—and partly on a long- 
term and traditional policy. Moreover, during the present 
economic crisis, Denmark has felt itself linked to Britain. 
Nevertheless, it cannot afford simultaneously to continue 
exporting to sterling countries at pre-devaluation prices goods 
on which dollars have been spent and importing from sterling 
countries at dollar prices. 

One may, therefore, say that developments after the 
devaluation of sterling, brought to a crisis by the British 
decision on coal prices, have created a feeling in Denmark 
somewhat analogous to that witnessed in France and else- 
where on the Continent: a feeling that Denmark should not 
join with Great Britain economically as fully as it did before, 
and that it would have a better chance by looking for contacts 
with other countries. 
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Used to be a long Journey 


It’s a big hill; steep, curving. No chance to take a run at it. Lorries block 
you to a crawl. Throttle. Brakes, Throttle. It takes the guts out of a car. 
And out of a driver, too. 

But not this car; not this driver. A clear patch and you put your foot 
down in 3rd. Ina flash the needle says 50—— you're away. 

How long have you been travelling now? Two hours? Three hours? 
Travelling fast — 60, 65, 70, 75. But there’s no strain. You're fresh; 
relaxed. 

A corner comes and goes; and another and another. A surprising 
absence of roll. You work out your average. It’s high. Somehow this car 
grips a bend and straightens it out; comes to a hill and flattens it down. 

You sit enjoying it. 

It’s a good road now. But there have been bad patches; they got lost 
in the torsion bar suspension, and not a kick in the steering. Only your 
eyes noticed. 

Two hours to go. The light fades. You snap on the head lights; 
brightly reassuring in the dusk. & 

This used to be a long journey. 
But this car conquers distance. 

And what about space? Plenty. 
You can take up to six with luggage— 
and still have driving fun. 

This car is a waste of money 
if you don’t care what a car does. 
There’s such a lot built into it that 
doesn’t really show until you have it 
in your hands. Once tried, you'll say 
‘I'd rather go by Javelin!’ 
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Civil War Threats in 
Colombia 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


COLOMBIA is tottering on the verge of civil war. The 
rivalry between the two traditional parties has reached such 
a stage of bitterness that it threatens to divide the country 
into two opposing military camps. The root of the trouble 
goes back to the election of 1946. At that time the Liberal 
Party, which has the allegiance of a majority of the people 
of Colombia, and which had been in power since 1930, was 
seriously split, and therefore lost the presidential election. 
There were two Liberal candidates, Gabriel Turbay for the 
more orthodox and moderate faction of the party, and Jorge 
Eliecer Gaitan for the more left-wing element, and as a 
result the Conservative Party’s nominee, Mariano Ospina 
Perez was elected chief executive. Fearing trouble, the new 
President immediately invited his Liberal rivals to join him 
in a National Union Cabinet. This was agreed upon and a 
Liberal-Conservative Cabinet remained in office until early 
in 1948, when the Liberals withdrew as the result of pressure 
on the part of Gaitan, who had now become the chief figure 
in the Liberal Party. 


Disaster then struck. On April 9, 1948, Jorge Eliecer 
Gaitan was assassinated and within a few hours, Bogota, which 
is a predominately Liberal city, had arisen in a spontaneous 
rebellion. In a raging fury the mobs attacked the principal 
centres of Conservatism in the city, including the Arch- 
bishop’s palace, and the headquarters of the Conservative 
paper El Siglo. The mobs also pursued the leading 
figures of the Conservative party, including Laureano Gomez, 
then Foreign Minister and presiding officer of the Inter- 
American Foreign Ministers’ conference. In the course of 
this search, the building in which the conference was meet- 
ing was set on fire. 


Had there been real direction given to this uprising the 
government would certainly have fallen. The Liberal 
leaders hesitated, however, and the Communists were too 
weak to do much more than see to it that a few places against 
which they had a special grievance were burned. As a result 
the siege which the mob laid to the Presidential palace was 
repulsed by only a few hundred soldiers. 


After long conferences between the Liberal leaders and 
President Ospina Perez, it was decided to form a new National 
Union Government, with Dario Echandia, who had suc- 
ceeded Gaitan as leader of the Liberal Party, as Prime 
Minister, and General Ocampo, chief of the general staff, as 
Minister of Defence. Thus order was restored and a begin- 
ning was made in reconstructing the centre of Bogota which 
had been reduced to the state of London after the blitz. 


Conservatives in Power 


The unrest of the people, however, was not alleviated. The 
Conservatives, who represent the large landowners and the 
Church throughout the country, and the industrial bourgeoisie 
of the province of Antioquia (the chief industrial centre), saw 
in the presidency of President Ospina Perez a chance to gain 
full control of the country once more. In spite of the truce 
which was agreed upon with the formation of the Echandia 
cabinet, a number of those Conservatives who were appointed 
governors of provinces used their positions to oust all Liberal 
office-holders and even, as in the case of Antioquia, to im- 
prison a number of the leading members of the opposite party. 


There was violence on both sides, but the Liberals were 
the worst sufferers. The situation became so serious from 
their point of view that after constant warnings by Echandia, 
the Liberals finally withdrew from the cabinet in May, 1949, 
An all-Conservative administration was then formed, and for 
the first time that party was in full control of the administra- 
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tive apparatus of the country. They have used it with 
vengeance. They have attempted to make a clean sw é 
office-hoiders in the public administration. Virtually all the 
public works employees—who after nearly twenty 
of Liberal control, were overwhelmingly Liberal—were dic 
mussed and replaced by Conservatives. The same Procgse Nig 
applied to nearly all the other government departments 
and it has even been put into practice in the armed forces 
General Ocampo, who is a Liberal, was summarily retired ” 
were numerous other high ranking army officers of a Liberal 
persuasion. At the same time, the Conservative regime has 
violated the long civilian tradition of Colombia by putting an 
army officer in as Prime Minister. 
Meanwhile violence has increased. It has even reached the 
halls of Congress, where in a gun duel one Liberal deput 
was killed and several on each side were wounded, In the 
countryside it is a good deal worse, with casualties mounting 
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into the thousands. Here again the Liberals are the worst 
sufferers from this violence, since, fundamentally, the present 
period is one in which the Conservatives are attempting to 
purge their traditional rivals from all political posts and in 
some cases, even to drive them underground, 


Liberals Fight Back 


The Liberals have fought back both in Congress and in 
the country. In spite of the Conservative control, the 
Liberals won the Congressional elections of June 1949, and 
they then used their majority to push through a law advancing 
the 1950 presidential elections to November, 1949. By 
doing this, they hoped to win the presidency before too 
much damage had been done to their political machine, or 
before they had, perhaps, been driven underground. The 
law was vetoed by President Ospina Perez, but was passed 
over his veto. It was then placed before the Supreme Court 
which finally ruled that the law was constitutional. The 
presidential election will, therefore, take place this month. 


If the elections this month result in the victory of Dario 
Echandia—the Liberal candidate—it seems probable that the 
situation in Colombia will calm down. The present turbu- 
lence between the two parties arises basically from the 
attempt of the Conservatives to maintain the advantage they 
reaped from the temporary Liberal split of the Gaitan 
and to get complete control of the government. If they fail 
in this attempt, it seems not unlikely that things will return 
to their more or less normal state. But should the Con- 
servatives decide not to accept political defeat, of 
they should succeed in the next few months in winning 


enough converts through a show of force and violence 
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re-elect a president, it seems very likely that Colombia will 
be split by civil war. 

A civil war in Colombia would be a severe setback for 
democracy and civilian government in Latin America, be- 
cause that country has been one of the principal examples of 
poth a civilian and a democratic regime for many decades. 
In 1930 a peaceful transition was made from Conservative to 
Liberal rule after almost half a century of the former being 
in power. And last year, after the Bogoté insurrection, the 
strength of the democratic forces was demonstrated by the 
fact that the uprising did not result in a military dictatorship, 
as would have occurred in almost any other Latin American 
country. Having survived that, it is to be hoped that Colom- 
bian democracy can survive the further ordeal of the presi- 
dential election. 


South Africa’s Forgotten Man 


[FROM OUR JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENT] 


On December 16th, at a monument near Pretoria, “ national ” 
celebrations will be held to commemorate the victory of the 
Voortrekkers over the Zulus at Blood River in 1838. But 
speeches will be in Afrikaans only—though a Nationalist 
newspaper has kindly given an assurance that members of the 
public may speak English among themselves, if that is their 
home tongue. At first it was proposed that one of the 
exhibits should be the gallows beam from which the 
Slagtersnek rebels were hanged by the wicked British— 
twenty years before the Great Trek began. This will now 
probably be shown separately ; nevertheless English-speaking 
South Africans are being given every inducement to stay 
away from the “ national” celebrations. The event, despite 
all official denials, is more and more assuming the character 
of an Afrikaner victory over the English. It follows logically 
from Dr Malan’s exclamation on the day of his political 
triumph in May last year: “ South Africa is now again ours.” 


The Voortrekker celebrations emphasise the fact that 
the Afrikaner who is not a Nationalist is rapidly becoming 
the forgotten man in South African politics. In fact the 
Nationalists have no right to identify themselves with all 
Afrikaans-speaking South Africans. Afrikaners are among the 
bitterest opponents of the Nationalists and the most stalwart 
supporters of the United Party, whose leader, Genera] Smuts, 
is a great Afrikaner, The Nationalists constantly complain 
that the outside world wilfully misunderstands them. 
Afrikaans-speaking South Africans who are not Nationalists 
have much greater cause for complaint. 


The Nationalists themselves are in no doubt about the real 
position. Non-Nationalist Afrikaners living in small remote 
dorps surrounded by Nationalist neighbours risk social 
ostracism and worse for refusing to be swept off their feet 
by bitter Nationalist anti-British propaganda. For years the 
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Nationalists have vilified General Smuts as “the handy- 
man of Empire” and, more recently, as “the British 
Field-Marshal.” Only very grudgingly did the committee 
in charge of the Voortrekker celebrations consent to his being 
present. They are determined not to recognise him as an 
Afrikaner at all. But the late General Hertzog was an even 
clearer case. During the Voortrekker celebrations in 1938, 
when the memorial which has now been built was first 
mooted, General Hertzog, who was then Prime Minister, was 
kept away from the event by a Nationalist campaign of 
unbridled bitterness and ferocity. This should make clear 
to the onlooker six thousand miles away in Britain the danger 
of confusing “ Afrikaner ” with “ Nationalist.” 


Danger of Afrikaans Separatism 


If white South Africa divided politically on purely racial 
lines, as some British comment tends to suggest, the game 
would have been up long ago. Sixty per cent of white South 
Africans are Afrikaners, only 40 per cent are English- 
speaking. In fact, they never have so divided, and it is to 
be hoped they never will. In 1948 they came close to it, but 
already there are indications that many people who then 
voted for the Nationalists wished they had not. 


The danger nevertheless remains that non-Nationalist 
Afrikaners may be driven into the Nationalist camp. They 
are still rightly proud of being Afrikaners. One of the most 
damaging charges made against the United Party—even 
though it was not true—was that it had become essentially 
an English party, with the Afrikaners merely the tail which 
in this case quite failed to wag the dog. Attacks on the 
Nationalist Government too often take the form of contrast- 
ing present economic troubles with past prosperity, and 
hinting that a United Party Government would have no 
difficulty in raising money abroad. This is like saying that 
a British Tory Government would receive more sympathetic 
treatment from America than the present Labour Govern- 
ment. Even the Afrikaner who detests the Nationalists’ 
policies begins to wonder if there may not be some truth in 
the Nationalist propaganda that the Malan Government is 
discriminated against because its members are all Afrikaners. 


Similar instances occur frequently. The Minister of 
Education, Mr C. R. Swart, has instructed his department 
to >repare a new history of the Boer War which will include 
“ British atrocities ” he claims to have seen for himself (when 
he was a child of six). To revive fifty-year-old “ atrocities ” 
can only further embitter racial feeling, and one of Mr 
Swart’s critics suggested that he needed the services of a 
psychiatrist rather than a historian. 

But a good-many English-speaking commentators played 
into the Nationalists’ hands by pouring scorn not only on Mr 
Swart but on the very idea that the Boer War was anything 
but an impeccably fought gentlemen’s war. Yet there are 
scores of non-Nationalist Afrikaners who can vividly 
remember instances of what they regarded at the time as 
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Civil War Threats in 
Colombia 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


CoLoMBIA is tottering on the verge of civil war. The 
rivalry between the two traditional parties has reached such 
a stage of bitterness that it threatens to divide the country 
into two opposing military camps. The root of the trouble 
goes back to the election of 1946. At that time the Liberal 
Party, which has the allegiance of a majority of the people 
of Colombia, and which had been in power since 1930, was 
seriously split, and therefore lost the presidental election. 
There were two Liberal candidates, Gabriel Turbay for the 
more orthodox and moderate faction of the party, and Jorge 
Eliecer Gaitan for the more left-wing element, and as a 
result the Conservative Party’s nominee, Mariano Ospina 
Perez was elected chief executive. Fearing trouble, the new 
President immediately invited his Liberal rivals to join him 
in a National Union Cabinet. This was agreed upon and a 
Liberal-Conservative Cabinet remained in office until early 
in 1948, when the Liberals withdrew as the result of pressure 
on the part of Gaitan, who had now become the chief figure 
in the Liberal Party. 

Disaster then struck. On April 9, 1948, Jorge Eliecer 
Gaitan was assassinated and within a few hours, Bogota, which 
is a predominately Liberal city, had arisen in a spontaneous 
rebellion. In a raging fury the mobs attacked the principal 
centres of Conservatism in the city, including the Arch- 
bishop’s palace, and the headquarters of the Conservative 
paper El Siglo. The mobs also pursued the leading 
figures of the Conservative party, including Laureano Gomez, 
then Foreign Minister and presiding officer of the Inter- 
American Foreign Ministers’ conference. In the course of 
this search, the building in which the conference was meet- 
ing was set on fire. 

Had there been real direction given to this uprising the 
government would certainly have fallen. The Liberal 
leaders hesitated, however, and the Communists were too 
weak to do much more than see to it that a few places against 
which they had a special grievance were burned. As a result 
the siege which the mob laid to the Presidential palace was 
repulsed by only a few hundred soldiers. 

After long conferences between the Liberal leaders and 
President Ospina Perez, it was decided to form a new National 
Union Government, with Dario Echandia, who had suc- 
ceeded Gaitan as leader of the Liberal Party, as Prime 
Minister, and General Ocampo, chief of the general staff, as 
Minister of Defence. Thus order was restored and a begin- 
ning was made in reconstructing the centre of Bogota which 
had been reduced to the state of London after the blitz. 


Conservatives in Power 


The unrest of the people, however, was not alleviated. The 
Conservatives, who represent the large landowners and the 
Church throughout the country, and the industrial bourgeoisie 
of the province of Antioquia (the chief industrial centre), saw 
in the presidency of President Ospina Perez a chance to gain 
full control of the country once more. In spite of the truce 
which was agreed upon with the formation of the Echandia 
cabinet, a number of those Conservatives who were appointed 
governors of provinces used their positions to oust all Liberal 
office-holders and even, as in the case of Antioquia, to im- 
prison a number of the leading members of the opposite party. 


There was violence on both sides, but the Liberals were 
the worst sufferers. The situation became so serious from 
their point of view that after constant warnings by Echandia, 
the Liberals finally withdrew from the cabinet in May, 1949, 
An all-Conservative administration was then formed, and for 
the first time that party was in full control of the administra- 
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tive apparatus of the country. They have used jit with 
vengeance. They have attempted to make a clean sw : 
office-holders in the public administration. Virtually all the 
public works employees—who after nearly twenty years 
of Liberal control, were overwhelmingly Liberal—were dis. 
mussed and replaced by Conservatives. The same Process was 
applied to nearly all the other government departments 
and it has even been put into practice in the armed forces, 
General Ocampo, who is a Liberal, was summarily retired * 
were numerous other high ranking army officers of a Liberal 
persuasion. At the same time, the Conservative regime has 
violated the long civilian tradition of Colombia by putting an 
army officer in as Prime Minister. 
Meanwhile violence has increased. It has even reached the 
halls of Congress, where in a gun duel one Liberal deputy 
was killed and several on each side were wounded. In the 
countryside it is a good deal worse, with casualties mounting 
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into the thousands. Here again the Liberals are the worst 
sufferers from this violence, since, fundamentally, the present 
period is one in which the Conservatives are attempting to 
purge their traditional rivals from all political posts and in 
some cases, even to drive them underground, 


Liberals F ight Back 


The Liberals have fought back both in Congress and in 
the country. In spite of the Conservative control, the 
Liberals won the Congressional elections of June 1949, and 
they then used their majority to push through a law advancing 
the 1950 presidential elections to November, 1949. By 
doing this, they hoped to win the presidency before too 
much damage had been done to their political machine, or 
before they had, perhaps, been driven underground. The 
law was vetoed by President Ospina Perez, but was passed 
over his veto. It was then placed before the Supreme Court 
which finally ruled that the law was constitutional. The 
presidential election will, therefore, take place this month. 


If the elections this month result in the victory of Dario 
Echandia—the Liberal candidate—it seems probable that the 
situation in Colombia will calm down. The present turbu- 
lence between the two parties arises basically from the 
attempt of the Conservatives to maintain the advantage they 
reaped from the temporary Liberal split of the Gaitan 
and to get complete control of the government. If they fail 
in this attempt, it seems not unlikely that things will retum 
to their more or less normal state. But should the Con- 
servatives decide not to accept political defeat, OF, 
they should succeed in the next few months in winning 
enough converts through a show of force and violence ! 
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re-elect a president, it seems very likely that Colombia will 
be split by civil war. 

A civil war in Colombia would be a severe setback for 
democracy and civilian government in Latin America, be- 
cause that country has been one of the principal examples of 
both a civilian and a democratic regime for many decades. 
In 1930 a peaceful transition was made from Conservative to 
Liberal rule after almost half a century of the former being 
in power. And last year, after the Bogota insurrection, the 
srength of the democratic forces was demonstrated by the 
fact that the uprising did not result in a military dictatorship, 
as would have occurred in almost any other Latin American 
country. Having survived that, it is to be hoped that Colom- 
bian democracy can survive the further ordeal of the presi- 
dential election. 


South Africa’s Forgotten Man 


[FROM OUR JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENT] 


On December 16th, at a monument near Pretoria, “ national ” 
celebrations will be held to commemorate the victory of the 
Voortrekkers over the Zulus at Blood River in 1838. But 
speeches will be in Afrikaans only—though a Nationalist 
newspaper has kindly given an assurance that members of the 
public may speak English among themselves, if that is their 
home tongue. At first it was proposed that one of the 
exhibits should be the gallows beam from which the 
Slactersnek rebels were hanged by the wicked British— 
twenty years before the Great Trek began. This will now 
probably be shown separately ; nevertheless English-speaking 
South Africans are being given every inducement to stay 
away from the “ national” celebrations. The event, despite 
all official denials, is more and more assuming the character 
of an Afrikaner victory over the English. It follows logically 
from Dr Malan’s exclamation on the day of his political 
triumph in May last year: “ South Africa is now again ours.” 

The Voortrekker celebrations emphasise the fact that 
the Afrikaner who is not a Nationalist is rapidly becoming 
the forgotten man in South African politics. In fact the 
Nationalists have no right to identify themselves with all 
Afrikaans-speaking South Africans. Afrikaners are among the 
bitterest opponents of the Nationalists and the most stalwart 
supporters of the United Party, whose leader, Genera] Smuts, 
isa great Afrikaner, The Nationalists constantly complain 
that the outside world wilfully _misunderstands them. 
Afrikaans-speaking South Africans who are not Nationalists 
have much greater cause for complaint. 

The Nationalists themselves are in no doubt about the real 
position. Non-Nationalist Afrikaners living in small remote 
dorps surrounded by Nationalist neighbours risk social 
ostracism and worse for refusing to be swept off their feet 
by bitter Nationalist anti-British propaganda. For years the 
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Nationalists have vilified General Smuts as “the handy- 
man of Empire” and, more recently, as “the British 
Field-Marshal.” Only very grudgingly did the committee 
in charge of the Voortrekker celebrations consent to his being 
present. They are determined not to recognise him as an 
Afrikaner at all. But the late General Hertzog was an even 
clearer case. During the Voortrekker celebrations in 1938, 
when the memorial which has now been built was first 
mooted, General Hertzog, who was then Prime Minister, was 
kept away from the event by a Nationalist campaign of 
unbridled bitterness and ferocity. This should make clear 
to the onlooker six thousand miles away in Britain the danger 
of confusing “ Afrikaner ” with “ Nationalist.” 


Danger of Afrikaans Separatism 


If white South Africa divided politically on purely racial 
lines, as some British comment tends to suggest, the game 
would have been up long ago. Sixty per cent of white South 
Africans are Afrikaners, only 40 per cent are English- 
speaking. In fact, they never have so divided, and it is to 
be hoped they never will. In 1948 they came close to it, but 
already there are indications that many people who then 
voted for the Nationalists wished they had not. 


The danger nevertheless remains that non-Nationalist 
Afrikaners may be driven into the Nationalist camp. They 
are still rightly proud of being Afrikaners. One of the most 
damaging charges made against the United Party—even 
though it was not true—was that it had become essentially 
an English party, with the Afrikaners merely the tail which 
in this case quite failed to wag the dog. Attacks on the 
Nationalist Government too often take the form of contrast- 
ing present economic troubles with past prosperity, and 
hinting that a United Party Government would have no 
difficulty in raising money abroad. This is like saying that 
a British Tory Government would receive more sympathetic 
treatment from America than the present Labour Govern- 
ment. Even the Afrikaner who detests the Nationalists’ 
policies begins to wonder if there may not be some truth in 
the Nationalist propaganda that the Malan Government is 
discriminated against because its members are all Afrikaners. 


Similar instances occur frequently. The Minister of 
Education, Mr C. R. Swart, has instructed his department 
to prepare a new history of the Boer War which will include 
“ British atrocities ” he claims to have seen for himself (when 
he was a child of six). To revive fifty-year-old “ atrocities ” 
can only further embitter racial feeling, and one of Mr 
Swart’s critics suggested that he needed the services of a 
psychiatrist rather than a historian. 

But a good-many English-speaking commentators played 
into the Nationalists’ hands by pouring scorn not only on Mr 
Swart but on the very idea that the Boer War was anything 
but an impeccably fought gentlemen’s war. Yet there are 
scores of non-Nationalist Afrikaners who can_ vividly 
remember instances of what they regarded at the time as 
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“enemy” brutality. This does not mean they want those 
painful memories revived ; but they do resent the confident 
assumption of English-speaking South Africans that there 
were no “ atrocities ” at all. 


Struggle for the Schools 


Finally, there is the language question. In the Transvaal, 
the United Party is fighting tooth and nail against a proposal 
to send English- and Afrikaans-speaking children to separate 
schools—whether their parents, who may be bilingual them- 
selves, like it or not. If the children are thus “ kraaled,” the 
Nationalists will have ample opportunity to get at the 
Afrikaans children with racial propaganda, and the 
“English” schools might also teach a form of racial propa- 
ganda, if only in self-defence. The Nationalists do not 
want one South African nation; one of them, Dr Theo 
Wassenaar, has plainly said so. 

Non-Nationalist Afrikaners are among the strongest 
opponents of this form of educational segregation. But this 
does not mean that before the Nationalists came to power 
there were no strong feelings about the two languages. In 
the thirty-nine years since Union, the English-speaking South 
Africans have made the slowest possible progress towards 
learning to speak Afrikaans; the Afrikaners have made 
immense strides towards being thoroughly at home in either 
language. But their reward is that today the conversation in 
a “ mixed” gathering is almost always English—because the 
English have never bothered to learn Afrikaans and trade on 
the fact that the Afrikaners know English as well as they do. 
Too often insult is added to injury by the remark, “It’s so 
much easier for you to learn English—we’re no good 
at languages.” The Afrikaner cannot but think that this 1s 
a poor compliment to his language, and that if the English 
are not so prepared to pay so small a price for the big prize 
of real national unity, they cannot really want it. The refusal 
of the English to learn Afrikaans gives the Nationalists their 
biggest excuse for reintroducing separate schools and writing 
off bilingual schools as a failure. 


These factors go to the very root of contemporary South 
African politics. If they are ignored or not known abroad, 
and if in Britain and elsewhere the non-Nationalist Afrikaner 
is treated as the forgotten man, then South African politics 
will remain a complete mystery to outsiders, and a distorted 
picture will be presented which may end by convincing the 
Afrikaners that the Nationalists are right when they say that 
the outside world has no real understanding of South Africa. 


Trade With Communist 
China 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN HONGKONG] 


Now that the occupation of Canton by the Communists 
is a fait accompli, two questions are uppermost in 
the minds of merchants in Hongkong. Will the Com- 
munists ask for recognition on a basis that will allow 
trade to flow easily? If the Communists show signs 
of being approachable, is the British Government con- 
sidering the granting of such recognition now, or are they 
intending to postpone action for the time being until it is 
clear that the new regime has established itself firmly all 
over the country? No one knows the answer, but it is 
urgently hoped that one will be forthcoming soon, as an 
attitude of “expectant waiting” is always hard to bear, 
especially when a ripe plum in trading waits to be plucked. 
The foreign trading concerns are prepared to adapt them- 
selves to any new regime, provided they are not hampered 
with too many regulations such as would make trade impos- 
sible. They hope that the British Government, with much 
to offer that is required by China, will be able to negot.ate 
matters more or less satisfactorily. 
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At present there is no sign that the Communists intend to 
make trouble over Hongkong. Opinion here is that they will 
have their hands too full with stabilising their govern. 
ment and getting it to function over the tremendous area 
that they now occupy to be able to stir up such a hornets 
nest as Hongkong might prove to be. It is interesting that 
although there was the usual exodus from Canton by trai 
ship and plane before the occupation, the stream of refy 
was composed mainly of people who had been identified with 
the Nationalist Government and of well-to-do merchants 
who, by sending as much of their goods as possible to Hong- 
kong, hoped to be able to continue trading without fear of 
molestation ; the poorer part of the community mainl 
stayed where they were, with the exception of those directly 
in the path of the armies. Compared with previous occupa- 
tions and the panic that seized the people on those occasions 
there was very little excitement about the fall of Canton, 
and comparatively few refugees crossed the border into the 
Colony. The news had got around that the Communist troops 
have a sense of discipline and that the “ devil” was not as 
bad as the Nationalists had painted him. 


Breaking the Blockade 


The Nationalist Government, acting from Taiwan, has 
now extended the blockade, which hitherto has been directed 
against the northern ports, to Canton, and on October 16th 
a ship, making its way to that port, was stopped by three 
destroyers flying the Nationalist flag and ordered back. Since 
then no large ships have attempted to run the blockade, but 
cargo has been coming into Hongkong and leaving for Canton 
by junks, which sail from the Colony a couple of hours before 
sunset in order to arrive at the Pearl River delta at dark and 
thus to elude the vigilance of the destroyers, If they are 
caught, they have to buy their way through—adding a 
considerable sum to the cost of the voyage for passengers 
and to the cost of freight for cargo. But the game seems to 
be worth the candle, for, with the cutting off of communica- 
tions between Canton and the outer world, the prices of com- 
modities, particularly of foodstuffs, have soared to double, and 
in some instances almost treble, what they were before, and 
good profits can be expected by any dealer who cares to take 
the risk of getting his goods to the market. To make matters 
more difficult the opening of the Kowloon-Canton railway, 
which runs direct to Canton, has been delayed. At present 
only mails are taken by this route, the mail sacks having to 
be transferred across the border to a train on the other side. 

As usual, Macao continues to play an important part in 
the struggle. Junks or small launches and towboats of every 
description as well as larger sized steam vessels leave Hong- 
kong loaded with cargo to capacity, discharge it in Macao and 
from there it is despatched over the border into China, so 
avoiding seizure by the Nationalist destroyers. In the same way 
country produce is collected at inland ports scattered 
throughout the Pear! River delta and taken by small launches 
via Macao to the Colony. This method of handling trade is 
still being organised, but it should not be long before it 
begins to operate efficiently. 

Meanwhile, in Canton itself, the Communists are busy 
getting their government going and arranging financial 
matters. A temporary tate has been fixed for the new 
People’s Notes of 2,000 for one silver dollar and PN 500 to 
HKS$1, and it will probably not be long before overtures are 
made to Hongkong for the reopening of trade. In fact there 
is a feeling of relief in the air that at last the tension is over 
and that now it is for the new government to declare its metal. 
It is well understood that international politics must play 
large part in the granting of any sort of recognition to the 
new regime, but it is hoped that some sort of method can be 
worked out under which trading relations can commence. A 
military control committee has already been established and 
is functioning ; shops and schools have reopened and elec- 
tricity, water and telephone services, as well as the various 
departments of the Municipal government, have beed 
restored with very little delay. 
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GEARS 


Gears are among the least conspicuous but most 


important of engineering products, for industry uses 
gears to transmit incalculable millions of horsepower 
between motor and machine. Inefficient gears waste 
fuel and power ; the breakage of a single tooth can 
halt a whole process. Turbine Gears Ltd., a Simon 
Company, have won their place among the outstand- 
ing makers of gears whose products are trusted for 
vital work such as colliery winding, where men’s 
lives are at stake and rolling mills in which gears must 
stand up to continuous heavy duty and the shock of 
sudden overloads. In these and many other processes 
where only the best is good enough, Turbine Gears 
maintain the reputation of British engineering and 


farn many currencies from Canadian dollars to 


Mexican pesos and South African pounds. 


One of many ways in which the Simon Engineering 
Group serves the fundamental needs of civilisation. 


HENRY SIMON LTO 
MON-CARVES 470 / 
HANDLING | 
ENGINEERS To | 







TYRESOLES £70 
TURBINE CEARS L70 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY COLTO 
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He had 


to hide his invention 
from men’s anger 


N 1779 Samuel Crompton, a mill worker, invented his 
spinning “ mule ” — an invention that was to bring 
untold wealth to Britain. But in those days textile workers 
feared that the ’ 


‘ 


would throw them out of 
employment, and Crompton was compelled to hide it in 
order to save it from destruction. Nevertheless, Crompton 
persevered with faith and courage. Gradually the con- 
fidence of the workers was assured, and Britain’s mighty 
textile industry is the result. 

Crompton’s dogged spirit lives in Britain today — not 
least among the men who are 
struggling to 
overcome the nation’s elec- 
tricity shortage. Already 
electricity may be used freely 
at all times except at peak 
hours, and continually new 


‘mule’ 


successfully 


Films can be used to spread 
knowledge of the latest a 
tions of electricity. The E.D.A. 
film library is at the free disposal 
of all interested bodies. Call 
at your Electricity Service 
Centre for further particulars, 
or write to the Electrical Deve- 
lopment Association, 2 Savoy 
Hill, London, W.C.2. 


applications of electricity are 
bringing greater efficiency to 
our factories and new com- 
forts and conveniences to 
our homes. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Cotton Exports in Two Worlds 


HE cotton industry, which is rarely disposed to be 
cheerful, has watched anxiously for the approach of 
the buyers’ market. The implications of this expected— 
and, one day, inevitable—change in the tone of the 
world market for cotton textiles provided the theme for 
the conference which was organised at Harrogate last 
month by the Cotton Board. An annual conference to 
review current industrial problems has in the last three 
years become an established and useful custom in the 
industry ; the meetings this year produced much material 
for an estimation of long-term probabilities in the cotton 
trade, and should prove a useful stimulus to the study 
of ways in which the industry can adapt itself to those 
probabilities. 


The buyer’s market for cotton textiles is still, however, 
in the future ; it has arrived in some countries, but in 
the countries to which the great bulk of the Lancashire 
output is sold it is still no more than a dream or a memory. 
As the dust settles after devaluation it is becoming 
apparent that for the cotton industry, at least, the buyer’s 
market has receded. Sir Charles Renold pointed out at 
the Harrogate conference the extreme difficulty of 
recognising the crucial point of change in the market 
until it has actually passed. Managements which have 
been for so many years ceaselessly preoccupied with 
output do not instantaneously turn their attention to 
selling. Further, if the portents of change—the relaxation 
of pressure of demand, the thinning-out of order books— 
are noticed, “ there always seem to be valid reasons for 
regarding the falling-off as purely temporary.” 


* 


When cotton export business began to flag slightly 
last summer, such reasons were not difficult to find ; 
and, indeed, it now begins to appear that they were 
in fact temporary. A few orders were cancelled ; some 
buyers in some countries appeared to lose interest ; 
complaints and fault-finding became a little more com- 
mon. It was, however, quite reasonable to suppose that 
anticipation of the devaluation of sterling was behind 
these manifestations. This is now beginning to be con- 
firmed by the sharp increase in the number—and in the 
urgency—of inquiries from overseas markets which has 
been noticed in the past six weeks. It would be foolish 
as yet to project this revival of interest into any startling 
triumph for the export drive ; conclusions of that sort 
ought not to be drawn until the contracts have been 
signed and the goods are on the move. Export negotia- 
tions can break down on any of a number of points, and 
one of these is the date of delivery. But, though the 
volume of export business will still be below what is 
desired, deficiency of output will continue to be the 
limiting factor. Further, so long as output is insufficient, 
delivery dates will be long, and therefore exports to soft- 
currency countries (which endure long delivery dates 
patiently) will continue to flourish at the expense of 


exports to hard-currency countries, where patience js 
uncommon. 


To some extent, no doubt, the rush of inquiries in the 
last few weeks reflects demand which was bottled up 
through the summer months when the world was waiting 
for devaluation. It may also reflect some anticipation of 
demand by buyers who now expect the prices of cotton 
goods to rise. To determine the real level may take some 
time. But in one branch of the trade—cotton yarn— 
overseas demand has risen so sharply as to alarm the 
Treasury. It was announced on November st that the 
issue of licences for the export of cotton yarn to soft- 
currency countries was being temporarily stopped by the 
Board of Trade. Exports of yarn had been increasing 
over the past two years, and had assumed in the firs: 
half of 1949 a quarterly rate of more than 20 million lb. 
There was nothing objectionable in this, since yam 
supplies to British manufacturers had become compar- 
tively easy, and the production bottleneck had shifted 
from spinning to weaving. The increased sales had been 
to soft-currency countries, but this was broadly true of 
the trade in woven goods also—and, indeed, of the 
country’s export trade as a whole. Last month, however, 
the volume of new applications for yarn export licences 
drew the attention of the Treasury to the fact that dollars 
are scarce not only in Britain but also in other countries 
which have cotton manufacturing industries—and tha 
the import of British yarn instead of American raw cotton 
offered a useful, if limited, means for other countries to 
side-step their own dollar shortage. The increased de- 
mand from Europe—France, Norway, and Denmark have 
been particularly mentioned—was concentrated on the 
medium counts which are made from American cotton, 
and the suspicion arose that the European countries 
might be proposing to switch some of their spinning 
activity over to Egyptian yarn and take their “ dollar 
counts” from the British spinners. 


Situations of this kind are not easily dealt with without 
destroying or damaging some normal and useful trade. 
Europe contains traditional markets for Lancashire yara 
—notably in Holland, Norway and Denmark ; and the 
industry is quite properly anxious not to lose thes 
markets or to fail its regular customers. It has, therefore, 
resisted the complete stoppage which was at fits 
announced, and has succeeded in obtaining some rather 
ambiguous relaxations. Applications for licences can now 
be considered, but those for export to soft-currency 
countries outside the Commonwealth “ cannot be issued 
for the excessive quantities which caused the present 
embargo to be imposed.” 


Plainly the same considerations do not becom: 
invalid, but are merely diluted, when they are 
to cotton manufactures as a whole and not merely t0 
arn. The cotton trade is a large user of dollars. It 
is not a large earner of dollars. fee products go maialy 


to the countries of the sterling area. A speaker at the 
Harrogate conference observed that British sales of cottoa 
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iextiles outside the Commonwealth and Empire are now 
gown to some 60 million yards a year, or rather less than 
g fifteenth of the total. In the economies of the sterling 
countries ‘they play an important dollar-saving part. 
They are also an essential stimulus to production, and 
partucularly to the delivery of goods for export, in the 
colonies. 

The industry is now expected also to earn dollars, 
in the first place from the Canadian market which 
was lost to Lancashire during the war. Canada, which 
took 76 million square yards of British cotton piece goods 
in 1939, took only 8,000,000 square yards in 1947. The 
special measures which were taken to expand dollar 
exports last year had some initial success in Canada, but 
the achievement of the third quarter of 1948, when 12.8 
million square yards were exported to Canada, proved to 
be the peak of the effort, and these exports have since 
declined steadily. Devaluation has now, however, largely 
removed the price disadvantage of British as against 
American cotton goods in Canada, and Canadian in- 
quiries for Lancashire goods appear suddenly to have 
revived. It remains to be seen whether these inquiries 
will lead to actual exports. 

x 


The industry is aware that if dollars are not earned 
the supply of its raw material will be endangered. But 
the experiences of three firms are worth describing 
briefly to illustrate the kind of obstacles which arise. One 
exporter, who has been selling corduroys to Canada, has 
found the quality of his goods very well received and 
could sell perhaps 20 times as much—if he could get 
the material made. There is, however, some reluctance 
among weavers to weave corduroys, since the operation 
of the Uniform List of payments in the weaving industry 
makes some other cloths more profitable. There is a 
shortage of labour for cutting. It is difficult to make the 
material in the width required for the Canadian market 
(36 in., instead of the customary 28 in.) ; there are not 
enough wide looms. The difficulty of width arises with 
many materials ; during the years in which Canada has 
been supplied by the United States, the Canadian makers- 
up have become accustomed to the American width of 
42 in. for dress goods, and much of their cutting 
machinery is laid out for this width. Many Lancashire 
looms were put down to weave a narrower cloth, which 
is readily accepted throughout most of the world. But 
the market in Canada is not a sellers’ market. 
“Weavers’ choice,” as a speaker observed at Harrogate, 
is a large determinant of what cloths are made in 
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Lancashire. But in Canada the consumers’ choice 
prevails. 

A second firm had large orders from Canada, which 
were cancelled in May. The firm thereupon took on other 
orders from other overseas markets. After the devaluation 
of sterling it received renewed inquiries from Canada, 
where perhaps the price had become more acceptable— 
or where, not less probably, the purchaser had been 
waiting to see what would happen to the sterling ex- 
change rate. By now the manufacturer was booked up 
for some months ahead and was unable to promise quick 
delivery ; but the Canadian buyer is accustomed to quick 
delivery and tends to insist upon it. 


A third firm had many difficulties in its Canadian 
trade with complaints or claims on the ground of deficient 
quality, which it believed to be in general unfounded. 
It produced a shirting material to the order of three 
Canadian importers, and in order to avoid claims took 
exceptional precautions to ensure the uniform quality of 
the three consignments. When production was sufficiently 
advanced, the firm sent samples to the Canadian pur- 
chasers with the assurance that the delivered goods would 
match the sample. One purchaser did not reply ; one 
wrote to say that he no longer required the goods ; the 
third accepted, but when the shipment arrived com- 
plained of flaws. 


These difficulties of detail will serve to bring out the 
position which may arise when an industry in enjoyment 
of an insatiable sellers’ market in one area of the world 
is urged to invade a buyers’ market elsewhere. In the 
sterling area and in the soft-currency markets the buyer 
is not always right ; in North America, he is. The Lanca- 
shire cotton industry today is a prosperous industry which 
can still sell roughly everything it makes ; its problems 
are problems of labour supply, labour utilisation, equip- 
ment and methods of work. As it slowly overcomes these 
difficulties its output slowly expands, and there is no 
real difficulty in selling the product. The devaluation 
of sterling, since it has obliged the countries of the ster- 
ling area to seek fresh economies in dollar imports, has 
made the demand for Lancashire textiles more insatiable 
than ever. By removing or diminishing the British price 
disadvantage, it has also revived the demand from Canada 
and possibly from other hard-currency markets also. But 
devaluation has not altered the essential difference in 
commercial atmosphere between the sterling area and 
the hard-currency markets, which are by comparison 
fickle and hard to please, given to fault-finding and dis- 
posed to drive hard bargains on prices. These unattrac- 
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tive habits were familiar to the trader in cotton goods in 
prewar years ; but today, for every difficult buyer in a 
dollar country there are many willing buyers elsewhere. 
It is plain that no course of action which is wholly 
within the control of the cotton industry will provide 
the solution to this dilemma. Certain courses of action 
are within its control, though they will provide only a 
partial answer: the expansion of production, the cutting 
of costs, and the elimination of “ weaver’s choice.” 
Greater output would make more rare the situation in 
which a manufacturer can supply the demand of one cus- 
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tomer only by refusing the demand of another. Lowe, 
costs would give greater freedom of choice of markets 
and greater room for manoeuvre in trading policy. A more 
rational system of payment (on which, as it was worked 
out in the Moelwyn Hughes report, the weaving unions 
are about to ballot) would contribute to these ends, |; 
would also remove some of the conflict between the 
weaver’s choice and the consumer's taste. By such 
measures as these, the industry can at least increase js 
powers of survival, which it will need when the markets 
change and the test of fitness comes 


The Burden of Stocks 


HE closed season in the new issue market is proving 

a considerable embarrassment for some industrial 
concerns who are in mid-course with expansion schemes 
or whose stocks and work in progress have now grown to 
a comfortable—if not, indeed, an uncomfortable—level. 
Some reflections of these tighter financial conditions are 
evident in the latest batch of company reports for the 
September quarter. Last week the profits of these 597 
companies were reviewed ; now it is proposed to look at 
their balance sheets. The figures have been compiled in 
exactly the same 
way as for earlier 
quarters* and in 
one important par- 








ticular they tell the sa ae 
same story. The Companies 
burden of stocks is f grianr 
now becoming a | Year 


point of real eco- ) 
nomic importance. | C@ital , (fprent 
Debenture . 
Preferences 
Ordinary 


° 95,113 
Compared with 


the other quarters 
of the year, the 
September 
quarter, broken by 
the holiday season, 


284,126 | 
592,354 615,170 
Revenues and 
Surplus :— 
Capital res und 
EPT refunds 
Revenue res. and 
carry forward .. 


124,425 144,793 
229,789 


282,489 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET FOR INDUSTRY 


Basep ON ComMpANY Kerports PuBLisukp JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1949 (4'000) 


i y2 116,637 
213,115 225,76 269,651 
345,771 


} 


732,059 


sees the publica- 
tion of fewer 
reports. But the 
figures for the 522 
companies (out of 


Total Capital, Re- 
serves and Sur- 
plus ... 


Outside Interests 
in Subsidiaries 


946,768 


1,042,452 | 1,272,521 


50,615 62,791 


52,039 | 


Current Liabilities 
and Provisions: 


the total of 597) 
which gave com- 


° $4,790 49,967 

parative balance 
274,476 394,013 

Sheets for the ort mod 
latest and the pre- an) wee 
—_ end-years 419,239 431.170 607,947 
oO * Icha tantienpanecipailiainitned 

great am 1,418,046 | 1,524,237 1,943,259 
cance. For these 
522 companies, 


the value of stocks (which, of course, include inter- 
mediate products and work in progress as well as 
raw materials and finished output) rose by nearly 16 per 
cent, from £318.8 million to £368.8 million. This is a 
rise which far exceeds any broad measure of increased 
prices during the last financial year of these companies. 
The end of the average financial year of these companies 
fell, not in the September quarter (that was when the 


* See The Economist and the Records and Statistics Supplement 
for January 22, 1949, March 12th, May 28th and August 13th. 





figures were published) but somewhere near the end of 
March. Of course, some of the reports were made up to 
June 30th, but others were made up to much earlier 
dates. March 31st probably strikes a fair balance. 

It is for the twelve months from March, 1948, to 
March, 1949, therefore, that price comparisons are 
needed in order to deflate the rise in the money value of 
stocks and so to gain some impression of the increase in 
their real volume. There is no one price index which 
accurately measures the changing prices of the multi- 
tudinous items 
which industry has 
to keep in stock. 
Wholesale _ prices 

oii 5o7 of industrial raw 
ee materials increased 
during the twelve 
months by about 3 
per cent; export 
prices of manufac- 
tures rose rather 
more, by 3} per 
cent, while metal 
manufactures in- 
creased by 4} per 
cent in price and 
textiles by 5} per 
cent. It would 
probably not be 
too far out to take 
34 per cent as the 
average rise during 
the latest trading 
periods in the price 
level of the stocks 
held by these com- 
panies. 


Companies 


Fixed Assets :— 
Land, property and 
plant $57 945 
ss ch “ciation 166,48 


855,152 
287,694 


391,697 547,453 


Trade Investments 77,602 | 150,66! 


Intangible Assets 124,844 126,082 141,497 


Current Assets :— 
Stocks wee BIR 755 368,776 
Debtor DVS O76 220,153 


ds ia 55,5135 


i lged securitie 
Other marketable 
96,715 


140,024 
823,903 


$8,553 
141,632 


mvestiments .... 


874,587 1,103,643 


It follows, on 
this assumption, 
that the rise in the 
real volume of their stocks, in the year roughiy to last 
March, was of the order of 12 per cent. it is too late t0 
argue that an increase in stocks of this order was meces- 
sary to maintain a high level of industrial output ; witha 
few exceptions the stock bins of components and the pip* 
lines of intermediate products were filled quite comfort- 
ably two years ago. What these company accounts show 
is the ending of the sellers’ market when stocks wef 
snatched off the shelves as soon as they appeared. They 
now stay longer, and there are more of them. 


1,418,046 1,524,237 1,943,259 
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A situation in which stocks represent no less than 40 
per cent of industry’s current assets, and in which they 
absorbed no less than £236 million of new investment 
in the year to March last (this figure is based on com- 
pany accounts which have been published in the past 
twelve months and the full tally could well be nearer 
£300 million) requires some thought. The pressure of 
inventories is rising. It has not risen so far that it is 
causing general embarrassment, but there is increasing 
evidence of strain in particular directions. Is the stock 
all “ good,” in the sense that it is moving steadily through 
the productive process into final consumption ? How 
much of it is “sticking” ? How much would still 
“stick” even if selling prices of some lines of finished 
products were reduced ? These questions are not of 
immediate importance, for so long as the general level 
of prices and incomes continues to rise, so long will it 
be possible to dispose of stocks—or the great bulk of 
them—without any danger of significant monetary loss. 


* 


But these conditions will not last for ever, and they 
might not last much longer. It is a point of real sub- 
stance in the discussion of economic policy and the need 
fora further measure of disinflation that in the coming 
year the growth of investment in stocks is likely to be 
severely checked. The figures in the accompanying 
panel show that industry as a whole cannot find finance 
out of its own resources to carry higher inventories and 
also to expand its plant and equipment. For the 522 
companies which gave comparative figures last quarter, 
the net investment in fixed assets and stocks was roughly 
{50 million for each item. Their net current assets, 
excluding stocks, fell during the year from about £86 
million to about £75 million. Their holdings of gilt- 
edged and other investments are considerably lower, and 
they are now financing an appreciably higher burden of 
trade debt as well as stocks. Meanwhile, bank loans 
continue to increase. 

Clearly, there is not much by way of cash reserves to 
cushion a moderately stiff fall in prices or a fairly marked 
contraction in demand should it occur during the next 
year or so. It would be unfair to accuse British industry 
generally of overtrading, since the war ; but undoubtedly 
ithas come to depend to a greater extent than ever before 
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on the maintenance of demand at a high level, and a 
continued advance in prices. It has made its trading 
dispositions accordingly. It follows, therefore, that if 
these expectations should be belied, it would have to 
expect a fairly powerful bout of liquidation and financial 
stringency. If industry is not going to invest another 
£300 million or more in working capital this year, that 
fact alone will upset many calculations which have 
already been made by suppliers of raw materials and 
finished products. 
* 


Moreover, in one important respect, pressure on in- 
dustry’s financial resources will be heightened by the 
higher prices of many imported raw materials, both from 
dollar and sterling sources, as a result of devaluation. 
Some branches of industry will no doubt be able to pass 
on the full burden of higher replacement costs to their 
customers—thus following the perfectly reasonable 
example provided by the Ministry of Supply. But others 
may not find this so easy, particularly where the post- 
war peak of demand for their particular products has 
been passed. If, to add to these forces, the banks were 
to pursue a lending policy which looked more critically 
at the inner nature of the advance rather than the credit 
worthiness of the borrower— which is what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would like, though the 
banks would no doubt rather be spared such a difficult 
exercise of judgment—the possibility of some limited 
degree of actual liquidation of stocks could hardly be 
ruled out. 


These possibilities lie almost entirely in the future. 
But it would be an act of commonsense to pay some 
attention to them now. There is, in the year to year 
movement of stocks, perhaps more scope for rapid and 
effective application of disinflationary (or inflationary) 
forces than in any other set of decisions for which indi- 
vidual entrepreneurs are responsible. Low interest rates 
and easy access to finance may disguise this truth, or 
give it confirmation by producing inflation. But sooner 
or later the rise in prices absorbs the pool of easy money, 
and when that happens the economic barometer can 
shift very rapidly towards “change.” The anatomy of 
British industry, as revealed in its recent accounts, 
suggests that it is less able than it was to run quickly 
and undamaged through a spell of unsettled weather. 
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Business Notes 


Sir Statlord’s Diagnosis 


At a press conference on Thursday, the Chancellor 
claimed that “there is no economic or financial reason for 
any lack of confidence in sterling at the existing rate.” He 
declared that “quite undue importance” is attached to 
transactions in sterling below the official rate ; a discount 
was imevitable given a fixed rate for an inconvertible cur- 
rency (which raises again the wisdom of fixing a rate) but 
it was not so wide as to encourage bulk trade at unofficial 
rates. He maintained that the cuts in government expendi- 
ture and capital investment were decided “upon the best 
and most careful assessment of the actual need,” but there 
was no proof either of their sufficiency or insufficiency. It 
more needed to be done, there would be “ an excellent oppor- 
tunity at the time of the ‘Economic Survey’ and the 
Budget.” All the factors he affirmed—increased exports in 
October, rising stocks of food and raw materials (mainly 
food, it would appear), rising production, the steadiness of 
retail prices, and restraint in the main items of popular 
expenditure—confirmed his estimate that inflationary pres- 
sure was being brought under control. 


On the recovery in the gold and dollar reserves, Sir 
Stafford Cripps contented himself with “a safe statement of 
what people can expect.” He declared that “there is no 
reason to anticipate for the period up to next June any fall 
in the reserves from their level at the end of the third 
quarter.” This, one hopes, should indeed prove “ a safe state- 

ent,” but to encourage confidence in sterling something 
more positive was surely needed than so dismal a forecast 
for the next seven months. There is not so much justifica- 
tion for publishing the figures of reserves only at quarterly 
intervals as the Chancellor believes. But, even so, his failure 
to give any general indication of the movement in the reserves 
since September is disappointing. 

As for home financial policy, the Chancellor (claiming to 
repeat an earlier statement) declared that he had no inten- 
tion of raising the rate of interest charged by the Public 
Works Loans Board (to which reference is made in a later 
note), But it was on last week’s official intervention in the 
gilt-edged market that the Chancellor threw in some intrigu- 
ing observations. He would take every chance of squeezing 
the bears when opportunity served. But it was not “ his inter- 
vention ” ; it was the Bank of England’s. Was he not advised 
by the Bank ? Indeed, no; the Bank was not his adviser, it 
was his creature; but creatures sometimes went their own 
way. “In the normal way,” the Bank would finance its 
operations by using funds in the Issue Department. This 
statement might have been careful or inadvertent—careful 
in the sense that it preserved the fiction that no government 
money was ever used, or inadvertent in the disclosure of the 
thin end of the technical wedge which has been inserted in 
the market. In any event, the result had been to give gilt- 
edged stocks “a more true valuation.” Without the Chan- 
cellor’s prompting, the creature had turned waywardness to 
good account. 


* * * 


Intervention and Confidence 


If a market was ever ripe for official support, the gilt- 
edged market was on Friday morning eight days ago. It 
was technically weak and oversold ; the momentum of falling 
prices was sapping all confidence in its potentialities of 
unaided recovery ; the breach of the 4 per cent line by 4 per 
cent Consols, which had closed at 98% (including 1} points 
of accrued interest) on the previous evening, had pushed 
out a salient which was being rapidly filled by other “ single 
option” stocks moving towards a 4 per cent yield basis. 
Then, just before lunch on November 11th, the Government 


broker appeared. It was enough, given the tender condition 
of the market, to let his intentions be known. Market report 
suggests that his positive support was not on a large scale 
The bears rushed to cover, and trading became as nartoy 
in the recovery as it had been during the sliding market 4 
few days earlier, Prices immediately bounded by 3 points in 
the “ longs.” 

The fact that the Government broker has inserted g peg 
in the market gives it a foundation that was previously 
lacking. Obviously, sustained and large-scale support would 
be needed to jack prices up very far, and a policy of that 
kind (of which admittedly there is little present sign) would 
call in question the whole basis of the Government’s present 
attempt to resume a disinflationary course. Indeed, one of 
the factors which helped to bring such a spectacular rey}; 
from such modest official intervention is the growing moog 
of belief that the “ consequential measures ” to make deyalu- 
ation work are more adequate than was judged when they 
were announced. Part of this belief rests on hints that the 
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gold and dollar reserves are recovering satisfactorily, But 
part is also founded on the importance of higher interest 
rates in checking undue expansion in industrial investment. 
If financial pressure of this kind has some chance of becom- 
ing effective, the less justification, surely, could be advanced 
for large-scale official support in the gilt-edged market which 
would have precisely the opposite effect. 

Market discussion has naturally turned to new loan pos 
sibilities. The South African operation, deferred after the 
dismaying fate of opening dealings in the New Zealand loan, 
now has a fairer wind. Premature expectations of a 
announcement about the refinancing of the £787 million of 
Exchequer Bonds, due on February 1§th next year, have 
naturally come to nothing. But that impending operation 
suggests that official support, having made its belated appeat- 
ance, will not hurriedly be withdrawn. The recovery 
spread out widely over the market. The Rootes issue ‘ 
iceman 5 per cent preference capital at par, which 
be offered next week, illustrates the effect of rising interest 
rates on the terms for new capital ; but the issue cout 
hardly have been contemplated at all in the market co 
tions of ten days ago. The compromise on the Steel B 
has helped the industrial market, and there are hints 
the nationalisation programme on which the Governmet! 
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will seek re-election will be curtailed. All this is indee 
sunshine after storm. But is the economic climate really 
quite as settled as the market barometer suggests ? 


* * * 


New Vesting Date for Steel 


The iron and steel industry had already ceased to 
believe it possible that the transfer of assets under the Bill 
could in fact take place next year. As the Minister of Supply 
said in the Commons on Wednesday, the Government's 
timetable for taking over the industry was based on an 
assumption that the Bill would pass into law before the last 
summer recess. Since this did not happen, next May had 
become out of the question as transfer date, and the alter- 
native was “such later date within 18 months of the Royal 
Assent as the Minister might decide.” The new date is 
January Ist, 1951, or such date within the following twelve 
months as the Minister may determine. In the meanume 
the Bill will have passed into law, and the various provisions 
concerning the transfer of assets, the making of leases and 
agreements, and other transactions which fall to the lot 
of boards of directors will have legal effect. 


This is, in the circumstances, to be welcomed. The pro- 
visions in question are in any case retroactive to a date in 
October, 1947, and therefore the sooner they become law 
the better. The iron and steel industry has to carry on its 
business, and cannot do so (particularly in a period of great 
physical expansion) without engaging in many transactions 
of a kind which might later be questioned by the Corporation 
under the terms of the Bill. 


Once the Bill has reached the statute book the industry 
will know the statutory framework in which it has to 
conduct its affairs. The Bill, in the form which it has now 
reached, exempts from the retroactive provisions transactions 
in respect of which the company concerned has obtained the 
written approval of the Minister of Supply. It has already 
become customary to seek such approval; Mr Strauss said 
on Wednesday that the companies concerned have in the last 
twelve months “ acted with a real sense of responsibility in 
putting their submissions to me,” and gave an assurance that 
he would continue to treat these submissions expeditiously. 


Finance and Investment 


German Assets Share-out 


In the second reading of the Distribution of German 
Enemy Property Bill on Tuesday, Mr Glenvil Hall went 
some way towards removing the accumulated confusion and 
uncertainty of four years. For the first time the two cardinal 
figures—the value of the assets and the expected claims 
against them—have been provided. The Financial Secretary 
put the claims at {100-{120 million and the value of German 
property in this country at not more than £15 million. 


It seems important, however, that creditors should know 
how the figure of {100-£120 million is arrived at. Commer- 
cial claims, including the Standstill debts, certainly fall far 
short of this total. Presumably the anticipated claims include 
accrued arrears on the Dawes and Young Loans, Konver- 
sionskasse, and, possibly, German municipal and state loans. 
Any provision (apart from arrears of interest) for repay- 
ing part of the principal of these bonds out of the £15 
million would seem misplaced. The British Government’s 
intention to put in a claim of £3-£4 million to recoup its 
payments under the guarantee on the Austrian guaranteed 
loan (this loan became a German responsibility after the 
Anschluss in 1938) suggests that claims for arrears of interest 
on Germany’s funded foreign debt will be allowed to rank 
for a share in the assets. 


Mr Glenvil Hall again declined to publish a list giving 
full details of all German assets held by the Custodian of 
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Enemy Property, on the ground that this was impracticabls 
The United States Custodian was able to publish g list 
some time ago. As the Bill gives commercial creditors of 
German firms the alternative of awaiting their share in the 
pool or of exercising power of attachment against assets of 
their debtors located in this country, it seems incongruoy; 
that creditors should not be told in detail what the assets 
are. Moreover, a creditor who has decided to claim a specifi 
asset will not be entitled to any share in the pool should 
the final dividend prove to exceed the value of the specific 
asset. In the United States, creditors in this position have 
had a share in the general pool. 

This question of specific assets is important. British 
creditors who make specific claims thereby increase (under 
Article 6A of the Paris Reparations Conference) the 
British share in the international reparations pool. The 
British share of this pool is 28 per cent. Assets located in 
Britain, but not specifically claimed, count in the pool, 
whereas assets which are individually claimed are outside the 
pool settlement. Since the Government has conceded the 
importance of making full use of Article 6A, it should make 
that course possible by giving creditors all the information 
they need to do so. 

* * x 


Local Authority Borrowing 


From the distribution of German property, Mr Glenvil 
Hall turned to local authority borrowing, by introducing the 
Public Works Loans Bill. The previous measure, passed 
some eighteen months ago, authorised the Public Works 
Loans Board to advance up to £500 million in cash to local 
authorities, and to keep within a limit of £680 million for 
cash advances plus commitments. The Financial Secretary 
disclosed that up to the beginning of this month, actual 
advances had reached £360 million, of which £285} million 
was for housing. But future commitments now total £225 
million ; therefore, the board is within £95 million of the 
limit of its authority, and since it is making cash advances at 
the rate of £8 or £9 million a week, its resources would be 
exhausted by February or March next year. 


The Bill, therefore, seeks a renewal of the provisions made 
in 1947—that is a limit of £500 million for further advances 
and of £680 million for advances and commitments. Loan 
sanctions under the existing Act and future cash advances 
will come out of the new provisions. The measure is, of 
course, only an enabling bill, and it does not determine the 
size or the charges for local authority borrowing in the next 
year or so. 

It is important, now that borrowing by local authorities is 
canalised through the Public Works Loans Board, that the 
rate of interest charged upon the loans should reflect the 
conditions which they would have to satisfy by the test of the 
open market. This is manifestly not so at present, and i 
the debate on Tuesday Mr Osbert Peake added his comments 
to those which have appeared in recent issues of The 
Economist on the dangers of concealed subsidies in the form 
of lower rates charged to local authorities than the Govert- 
ment itself would have to pay in the open market. His 
observations failed to draw a reply, but they underlined the 
need—which has been apparent for many weeks—to adjust 
the interest rates charged by the Public Works Loans Board 
to a realistic level in conformity with what the Treasury itse't 
might be expected to pay on its own borrowing. The Char- 
cellor, however, will have none of this; on Thursday 2 
declared that he will not raise the PWLB rates. 

* * > 


“ Departments” and Gilt-Edged 


The annual question to the Chancellor of the Exchequ*t 
about the extent of “ Departmental” holdings of Govert- 
ment debt produced last week its usual deceptive answet 
At March 31st last, Government departments held £45 
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nillion of floating debt and £3.347 million of “ other ” debt, 
making a total of £3.753 million, compared with £3.622 
million twelve months earlier. The reply, though technically 
adequate, is deceptive for two reasons. The Government 
agencies t0 which it relates exclude the Bank of England 
and the Exchange Equalisation Account—and the Bank’s 
Jecue Department alone holds {1,288 million of Government 
ecurities apart from the special funded debt. Secondly. the 
gcurities embraced in the reply include only direct obliga- 
sons of the Government: accordingly, they used to exclude 
Local Loans but now include the ill-fated successor stock 
(Daltons), and they exclude the important Government- 
guaranteed nationalisation stocks such as Transport and 
Electricity. 

In the circumstances, it is impossible to draw any firm 
conclusions, market-wise, from the published figures. Because 
of the first exclusion, the distribution between floating and 
other debt—which otherwise would be a highly significant 
relationship—affords no clue to the extent of “ support ” 
aforded to the gilt-edged market. The published figures 
imply that the departments concerned have been “ going 
long.” because the whole of the disclosed increase in the 
‘otal funds has been employed in “other” debt (holdings 
of which stood at £3,217 million in 1948, compared with 
{405 million of floating debt). The increase in these depart- 
ments’ holdings of marketable gilt-edged stocks, incidentally, 
has probably been larger than the change in “ other” debt 
mplies, because a large part of this debt comprises termin- 
able annuities and other non-marketable securities, the 
volume of which has been declining under the pressure of 
savings withdrawals. But it does not follow, even so, that 
the authorities, in their aggregate operations, have been 
“going long’: it is possible, perhaps probable, that other 
agencies have been operating in the reverse direction from 
that taken by the departments whose holdings are ostensibly 
disclosed. Finally, because of the exclusion of guaranteed 
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stocks, it is impossible to ascertain even the aggregate internal 
holdings or the extent of the accumulation of internal funds. 
Aj} that can be said is that the masse de manaeuvre is very 
much greater than the published figures suggest. 


* * * 


£8.2 Million for Persia 


It was disclosed by question and answer in Parliament 
last week that Britain has made a final payment to Persia of 
{8.2 million—apparently bringing the total settlement to 
£19 million—for the wartime use of the Persian railway 
system. This settlement, resulting from protracted postwar 
negotiations, brings to light yet another of the many onerous 
financial agreements which Britain accepted during the war. 
The basic arrangements for all payments to Persia before 
1947 provided that 60 per cent of any sums due should 
be paid in gold, the balance being covered by sterling which 
carried a revaluation guarantee. In the railways settlement 
arising from a pre-1947 obligation, apparently the only 
concession which the British negotiators managed to extract 
is an agreement by Persia not to insist on the 60 per 
cent payment in gold—but only provided that dollars “ will 
be available in case of need.” On the other hand, under 
the exchange guarantee the agreed final payment had to be 
raised from {5.7 million to {8.2 million. A substantial pro- 
portion of the £19 million was claimed by the Persians on 
the ground that during the war Britain paid for use of the 
railways at prewar freight rates which did not take account 
of increased operating costs. But prewar freight charges 
were based on a very low level of activity on the Persian 
railway system and when, after 1942, one train every ten 
minutes was dispatched to Russia, outgoings were met com- 
fortably from the greatly increased revenue, despite the in- 
crease in operating costs. The arrangements now finally 
settled seem to have proved highly profitable to Persia. 
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Indeed, Persia is receiving very favourable treatment in 
other respects. Thus, under the 1947 agreement with the 
Bank Melli Iran—its text has never been published officially 
—Persia is allowed to retain all its dollar earnings and, in 
addition, to convert any sterling earned (principally from 
royalties on the operations of the Anglo-Iranian Company) 
into dollars for the import of goods from the United States 
when such goods “cannot be imported from the scheduled 
territories at comparable prices and delivery dates.” This 
flexible arrangement is apparently interpreted most liberally 
by the authorities in London ; in practice, Persian merchants 
find no difficulty in obtaining exchange for almost any dollar 
import. (Persia obtains, for example, nearly half of its 
imports of cotton textiles from the United States, and buys 
only small quantities of cotton goods from Britain.) As 
more oil is exported from Persia, Persian sterling earnings 
will further increase, and there will be still more Persian 
sterling available for conversion into dollars. 


* * * 


New Target for National Savings 


It is now unhappily evident that the brave display of 
bunting and rhetoric in “ Savings Week” at the end of last 
month failed to induce the public to save “ for Britain and a 
happy future.” Since the published figures are always a week 
in arrear, any new savings brought in by this special effort 
must have shown themseives either in the Savings return for 
the week ended November 5th (when receipts, at 
£13,652,000, were the lowest for four weeks, and net dis- 
saving, at £1,696,000, was the highest since August) or in 
the return for the week ending November 12th (when a 
smaller deficit of £148,000 was recorded). This result is 
not altogether surprising, for it was obvious from the start 
of the week’s drive that pomp was to be overlaid by adverse 
circumstance. 

The value of the National Savings Movement to the com- 
munity has, however, never really been indicated by the 
results of its special drives (the apparently glittering success 
of its wartime campaigns—as distinct from the unspecta- 
cular progress in the quiet seasons—often largely reflected 
a shuffling in of funds from other forms of savings). Its 
faithful retainers should, therefore, be more concerned now 
with the challenge offered to them by the threat to their 
proud record of always having shown a surplus of receipts 
over. withdrawals (as officially defined) at the end of each 
financial year. The cumulative deficit for the thirty-one 
weeks of the financial year to date amounts to £44,760,000 
(against a cumulative deficit of £6,124,000 at this time last 
year). If the usual seasonal pattern were followed, the 
cumulative deficit would decline from now to the end of 
November, would increase sharply—and to a new peak— 
over Christmas and would then come tumbling down in 
January as end-year bonuses were invested and as rights 
of deposit in the Post Office Savings Bank (for those who had 
reached the yearly £500 limit in 1949) were renewed. In 
1948-49 the cumulative figures emerged from the red at the 
beginning of February. It will be a great achievement if 
they do so in this current fiscal year. 





* e * 


Gas Light and Coke Compensation 


The terms agreed between the stockholders’ represen- 
tative of Gas Light and Coke Company and the Minister of 
Fuel and Power for the compensation payment due to the 
company under the Gas Act 1948 have now been announced. 
The award has been delayed by the claim of the company 
to additional compensation under section 26 of the Act 
which allows for an increase in the value of securities of com- 
pens suffering loss of revenue from war causes. Payment 
or the prior charges will be on the basis of £95 per cent for 
the {2,600,000 3} per cent maximum stock, £105 10s. per 
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cent for the £4,477,106 4 per cent consolidated Preference 
aad £104 5s. per cent for the 3} per cent redeemable pre- 
ference. The biggest total payment will be for the 
£19,101,877 ordinary stock at present outstanding. Each 
£1 of this issue will receive 26s. 6d., of which the additi 
compensation agreed under section 26 appears to be 38. 2d 
All compensation will be paid in the form of 3 per cen; 
British Gas Guaranteed Stock 1990-95, allotted at par, 
The award can truly be regarded as the “ pay off” in this 
entirely unsatisfactory chapter of nationalisation. The point 
has been made before, but certainly bears repetition, tha 
gas stockholders awaiting compensation awards have been 
left to the unmitigated mercy of fluctuations in the gilt-edged 
market. On the day when the Gas Light and Coke term 
were announced, the price of Gas Stock touched 83, which 
represented a capital loss of 17 per cent on the nominal issue 
price of their compensation stock. Perhaps they will find 
some small comfort in the fact that the price has rallied 
to 87} in the past few days. Perhaps they will take the 
Chancellor’s advice, and wait until the stock reaches par, 


* x * 


Profits Tax Bill 


The Profits Tax Bill providing for an increase in the rate 
of profits tax on distributed profit from 25 per cent to 3 
per cent was passed in all its stages by the end of last week 
In the second reading it was made abundantly clear tha 
Mr Douglas Jay, the chief Government spokesman, was by 
no means happy with his brief. His arguments that the 
measure would restrain spending and check inflation wer 
muddled to say the least of it. He made his case depend 
largely on whether dividends would be cut as a result of the 
higher tax. It can be remarked at once that at least preference 
dividends cannot be cut. Again, particularly in view of 
dividend limitation, it is unlikely that, other things being 
equal, most companies would reduce ordinary dividends 
in the new circumstances. It is much more likely, therefore, 
that the additional payments to the Treasury will be found 
by drawing on reserves. Only if these fresh drafts on reserves 
entail a reduction in capital expenditure might a reduction 
in overall spending be expected. 

Yet Mr Jay stuck fast to his argument that by widening 
the gap between the tax on distributed and undistributed 
profit the Bill would increase the incentive of companies to 
increase the proportion of profits set aside for reserves. And 
in support he could quote from a speech made by Mr David 
Eccles last year. When this proposition was hotly challenged 
by the Opposition, he stated that the Bill must be considered 
“alongside” the increase in initial allowances in the las 
Budget. It is apparent that the Government still regards thi 
earlier measure as a “ large concession to the financing 0! 
industrial re-equipment.” Clearly, the Treasury Bench hs 
much to learn about the nature and uses of industrial profits 
Whatever else can be said in favour of the increase in prolits 
tax—-and there is very little—it cannot be regarded as a 
incentive to industry to increase its reserves. 


Industry 


Minister and Board 


When the report of the National Coal Board for 194 
was debated in the Commons last week, the Minister © 
Fuel and Power had something to say on the constitution 
degree of responsibility for the operations of the board whic 
rests on him—and the extent to which, therefore, Parl 


ment can supervise the board’s affairs. It is not to be SUP 
posed that his elucidation was final; these are matters ; 
much of practice as of statutory definition, and much of . 
practice has yet to be established. The debate itself # 
precedent. 


The Coal Industry Nationalisation Act lays om 
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Minister certain specific responsibilities—for the health and 
safety of workers and for policy on capital investment, 
research, training and education, The Minister has to 
approve the form of the board’s accounts, appoint its audi- 
tors, and direct its payments of interest and repayments of 
capital. There remains the power to give the board—after 
consultation with 1t— 

directions of a general character as to the exercise and 

performance by the Board of their functions in relation to 

matters appearing to the Minister to affect the national 
interest. 
This, as Mr Gaitskell explained it, amounts to “ responsi- 
bility for what I should describe as the general success or 
failure of the enterprise.” It also falls on him in another way, 
as the man who appoints the board. 

The appearance of simplicity in this explanation began to 
fade when Mr Gaitskell explained his degree of responsi- 
bility for the price policy of the Coal Board. Under the 
Act. the arbiter of prices is the board itself. But when the 
hoard came into existence it continued a voluntary agree- 
ment which had been made between its predecessors (the 
mineowners) and the Minister of Fuel and Power, not to 
increase prices without the Minister’s agreement (Mr. 
Gaitskell called it “ permission”). This arrangement is not 
in the Act, but it might still become a constitutional prac- 
tice. It still holds for inland prices, and the report for 1948 
records an instance of its working. When the board adjusted 
home prices in July, 1948, with the idea of widening the 
differential between qualities, it was at the Minister’s 
request that no change was made in the prices of house coals, 


But the agreement was waived so far as export and bunker 
prices were concerned in December, 1947, when exports 
were resumed ; and the board then added 25s. a ton to 
its export and bunker prices. The recent new increases in 
the prices of some export grades caused questions to be asked 
lat week. The Minister’s reply was that the board is now 
free to fix its prices for the export market “on commercial 
considerations, in the same way as any other exporter ” ; and 
the matter is no longer a Government affair. Critics might 
argue that, since the National Coal Board is under a statu- 
tory obligation to pay its way, and since it cannot raise its 
prices to the home market without the Minister’s approval, 
then the attempt to recoup on export sales the losses incurred 
at home flows inevitably from Government policy. 


* * * 


Film Industry Finance 


The President of the Board of Trade said only what was 
expected last week when he indicated, in reply to a Parlia- 
mentary question, that the present quota of 49 per cent must 
continue until September 30th next year. When the Cine- 
matograph Films Act, 1948, was brought in, the Government 
attached importance to giving plenty of notice of changes 
in the quota, so that producers could make their plans with 
the firm assurance of a market. Now that Mr J. Arthur 
Rank has indicated that the production plans of the largest 
orgamsation in the industry are being severely cut, the Act 
aves no flexibility to meet such a situation even if the 
President wished to do so ; though it must be said that he 
gave No indication of recognising the necessity of any change. 
the Board of Trade fixes the quota by order, and may amend 
is orders, But—the Act provides— 


no such amending order shall have effect in relation to any 
quota period beginning earlier than six months from the date 
n which it is made. 
Itis left to the procedures of exemption and relief, and to the 
retrospective procedure by which the Board can certify that 
ure to meet the quota was caused by circumstances outside 


the exhibitor’s control, to make the quota workable until 
Rext October. 


Mr Wilson this week added one more to the list of 
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inquiries into the affairs of the film industry. He has 
asked the Standing Consultative Committee on the adminis- 
tration of the Companies Act to report on the variations of 
practice in valuing films for balance sheets. This matter 
arose on the accounts of the Odeon group, and was discussed 
in The Economist last week. The President, who will be in 
the United States this week-end on other business, has 
arranged to meet Mr Eric Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Association of America, for what is apparently 
to be a series of discussions beginning on Sunday. No agenda 
has been published. It has been customary to exclude the 
quota (as a purely British concern) from discussions of this 
kind, but this convention has not had happy results and its 
abandonment would be no great loss. American complaints, 
apart from the quota itself, are likely to refer to the level of 
releases under the Anglo-American Films Agreement (which 
is due for review next year); they may also include the 
renter representation on the Films Council. Mr Wilson, for 
his part, might be expected to raise questions about the poor 
marketing facilities accorded to British films—even when 
they are good—in the United States, and the meagre scale of 
investment of American “ frozen ” sterling in film production 
in Britain. 

Of the two reports expected on the film industry’s affairs, 
the report of the Gater working party on production costs is 
now in the hands of the Board of Trade. The report of the 
committee on film distribution and exhibition, which started 
work a year ago under the chairmanship of the late Lord 
Portal, and is concluding its task with Sir Arnold Plant as 
chairman, is not yet ready ; but it is expected to be finished 
this month. The Films Council, when it meets on Novem- 
ber 30th, is expected to discuss the future of the British 
film industry in general terms. An attempt is being made 
by the British Film Producers’ Association to work out a 
common policy with the exhibitors for the occasion ; this 
would be a welcome novelty. 


Warning on Commercial Vehicles 


The Ministry of Supply has sent a stiffly worded letter 
to manufacturers pointing out that far too many commercial 
vehicles are being sold on the home market and that if the 
rate of delivery has not been reduced by about 40,000 vehicles 
a year by next summer, sanctions will be applied. The 
Economic Survey for 1948 allowed for the sale of 50,000 
vehicles on the home market, but in fact 85,000 we#e 
delivered. The Economic Survey for 1949 repeated the 1948 
estimate, but deliveries have in fact been at an annual rate of 
nearly 115,000. Only 17,000 of these are heavy vehicles ; the 
rest are lighter types, and §5,000 of them are delivery vans. 
The new figure laid down by the Ministry is 73,000. Pro- 
duction is now about 230,000 vehicles a year, and the 
industry has been given the alternatives of exporting more 
or reducing its output. Exports are at present about half 
of the total of vehicles being built, and sales are made in 
the face of considerable difficulties. Can the industry find 
foreign buyers for an extra 40,000 vehicles a year? The 
possibility of switching production from commercial vehicles 
to passenger cars (the export market for which is still far 
from saturation) would appear to be ruled out by the shortage 
of steel sheet for bodies. 


While many firms are fully booked with orders the indus- 
try doubts whether the export markets are capable of great 
expansion. The dollar countries are ruled out by the 
arrangements between hauliers and the big American manu- 
facturers. Other countries are building up—and therefore 
protecting—domestic industries. British manufacturers sell 
almost entirely to countries not able to build their own 
vehicles, and to many of them: can only sell chassis to be fitted 
out by body-builders in the country of destination. Such 


sales account for well over half the value of exports of 
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commercial vehicles in the first nine months of this year. 
Other markets are for specialised vehicles such as the long- 
distance buses used in South America, which are built almost 
without exception by British firms. The industry feels that, 
before complaining of the number of vehicles sold, the 
Ministry might have taken into account the export target 
announced for the year. This was fixed in terms of monthly 


PRODUCTION OF COMMERCIAL VEHICLES* IN GREAT BRITAIN 

<T; } ‘ 
Prod { , Vehicl 
' Nu ' i 

1948 :-— 

Ist 40,678 25,504 19,324 8.884 

2nd 41.651 27.801 19,919 10,591 

ged 42.505 25,9638 22.693 19,692 

4th ; 45,563 30,232 25,471 11,5 
1949 :— 

1 3 31,255 158 l + 

204 513 31.414 23,737 10.99 

Sed 50.984 19,149 25,734 6,455 

° | 1 < St i ’ 


exports at £3,600,000, to be reached by the end of the 
year. It is a figure which has already been reached in three 
particular months, and judged by this target alone, the 
industry has done what was required of it. 

If home deliveries are not reduced by the required pro- 
portion by the middle of next year, the Ministry proposes 
to control sales by some form of licence. But the official 
direction of sales of passenger cars has not proved easy, and 
past experience suggests that commercial vehicles present 
a still more difficult field for exercises of this kind. 


* * * 


Rise in Unemployment 


Preliminary figures published by the Ministry of 
Labour show that unemployment rose during September. 
On September 12th 267.900 workers were registered as 
unemployed in Great Britain ; by October roth there were 
300,300. This is an increase of from 1.3 to 1.5 of the 
insured population. Only 13,965, or less than 16 per cent, 
of those unemployed were of school-leaving age. There is 
a seasonal increase in unemployment at this time of year, 
largely among hotel and catering workers, who move to 
other work in the winter. A large proportion of the decrease 
of 9,000 in employment in “ professional, financial and mis- 
cellaneous services’ during the month represents this class. 
Nevertheless, the rise is steeper than it was in 1948, when in 
the same month unemployment rose from 294,300 to 
314,500. To some extent the statistical movements are 
likely to be greater because of the larger number of workers 
covered by national insurance. But the number of workers 
who have been unemployed for more than eight weeks has 
risen from 106,821 to 121,582. This suggests that at least 
part of the increase is due to non-seasonal factors. 


The working population rose by 25,000 during the month, 
primarily because of school leavers. The textile industries 
gained 6,000 workers ; the metal and engineering trades, and 
the building and contracting industry, 7,000 each and the 
clothing and chemical industries, 3.000 each. There was 
very little change in employment in the distributive trades 
or in the basic industries. Although 4,200 men less were on 
the colliery books at the end of the four-week period, the 
loss was partly offset by small increases in other basic indus- 
tries, and the decrease in employment in the “ basic indus- 
tries” group was only 2,000. 


Trade and Prices 


Exports after Devaluation 


Exports last month showed an encouraging rise, The 
total value reached £156 million, some £14 million more 
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than in September and only {3,900,000 less than the record 
achieved last March. At first sight, the figures suggest that 
devaluation is bearing fruit. The daily rate of exports in 
October compared with September increased by ro per cent: 
October showed a 7 per cent increase over September, Thus 
in 1948, after allowance for the seasonal rise in exports after 
the holidays, the increase this year has been sharper, 

Exports to both the United States and Canada showed a 
substantial rise over the September level. Shipments to the 
United States were valued at {'5,600,000, against £4,100,009 
a month earlier—an increase of nearly 37 per cent. Com. 
pared with October, 1948, however, the value of exports to 
the United States increased last month by only 2 per cent. 
Exports to Canada totalled £6,400.000, an increase of 21 per 
cent on September and of 3 per cent on October, 1948. 
Clearly, no hard and fast conclusions can be reached from 
the trade returns for a single month. No indication js yet 
available of the movement in the volume of exports, a3 
distinct from their value. The increased value in sterling 
may be due in part to the fact that some exporters have been 
able to quote higher sterling prices. That does not mean 
that they have obtained the same dollar price per unit (unless, 
of course, they have increased their sterling prices by the 
full 44 per cent to correspond with the devaluation) : nor 
does it mean that exports to the United States and Canada 
are yet bringing in as many dollars as they would have 
brought in at the old rate of $4.03 to the £. Britain’s dollar- 
earning capacity, so far as the evidence goes, did not worsen 
last month—or, if it did, only by a very littlk—compared with 
September, but it was appreciably lower than twelve 
months ago. 


The visible trade balance showed no _ improvement. 
Imports exceeded exports by £36.8 million ; thus the gap 
was {1,300,000 larger than in September, though still 
£5,400,000 lower than the monthly average for the Septem- 
ber quarter. Imports totalled £198 million in October, some 
£17 million more than in September, and the third highest 
total since the war. Again, it is not known to what extent 
the rise in the import bill can be attributed to devaluation 
But obviously devaluation will have an increasing influence 
on import costs. 


* * * 


First Dealings in Tin 


Tuesday saw the first dealings in tin in the London 
Metal Exchange since 1941. The market got off to a slow 
start, understandable enough since the Ministry of Supply 
is the only large holder of tin for immediate delivery. The 
total turnover on the first day amounted to 225 tons, but 
trade declined on both Wednesday and Thursday. The first 
sale was made by the Government broker at {715 a ton, 
compared with the Ministry’s fixed selling price last week 
of £750 a ton, which is now no longer operative. Closing 
prices for the day were given as £720 a ton for cash sales 
and {652 10s. a ton for three months’ delivery. By Thurs- 
day the closing price had dropped to £695 a ton for cash 
sales and to £619 for three months’ delivery. The spot 
price is still higher than the City’s forecast, which was 
generally put at £650 a ton. But the wide backwardation 
between spot and future quotations suggests that the market 
expects that the cash prices are likely to fall in the next few 
months. 


In fact, the prospect is not easy to assess. Stocks of tin 
in this country amounted to 15,872 tons at the end 
September (the latest figures available) and, of this quantity, 
only 1,520 tons was in consumers’ hands. At the current 
rate of consumption, consumers’ stocks then represented less 
than a month’s supply, whereas the Ministry of Supply hes 
over eight months’ stock apart from tin concentrates. It's 
unlikely that consumers’ stocks have been built up to ay 
great extent since August, as the re-opening of the Lo 
tin market was expected to herald a fall in prices. In fat 
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We help to make colours brighter 


LLL LLALAD CA? 4 on WE CLAIM the credit for the bright colours of such 
am asa things as lacquer and linoleum, plastics and 
printing inks. That’s because we make lithopone. 
Lithopone is a most widely used white pigment, 
and white pigments are the most important of all 
pigments. For they’re the base, the ‘ body” that 
makes white paint white and opaque, and makes 
brilliant colours possible in paints and many 
other materials. 
Our illustration shows an early stage in the 
production of ORR’S ZINC WHITE LITHOPONE at 
our Widnes works—the roasting of one of the 


raw material 


als in a revolving furnace. 

Besides lithopone and other zinc pigments, our 
products include zinc metal and alloys, zinc dust, 
cadmium, metallic arsenic, sulphuric acid, 
Catalysts, fungicides and fluorides: all basic 
materials for Britain’s home and export trade. 


tas ae 
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IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATION (SALES) LTD. 37 DOVER STREET LONDON WE 
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lowered costs... 
cuaranteed accuracy 


The ‘Nelson’ welding gun (marketed by Crompton Parkinson 
Ltd.), which fixes studs to steel surfaces by welding instead of 
drilling and tapping, is now produced to specification much more 
quickly by transfer moulding the main body in BAKELITE high- 
strength material Grade X199/3 Natural. This moulding in- 
corporates many metal inserts, including a heavy copper solenoid, 
and is characterized by its precision and great strength. 

There is a BAKELITE material for every known application—and 
among them one which may help you to simplify some operation, 
speed it up and reduce its cost. Why not avail yourself of our 
co-operation? Ring our technical representative at Sloane 9911 
(London); Midland 5911 (Birmingham); Central 4908 
fi ' Same’ (Manchester); City 6825 (Glasgow). 

HE “NELSON’ WELDING GUN BAKELITE PLASTICS 


A better job because of BAKELITE 


BAKELITE LIMITED + 18 GROSVENOR GARDENS +: LONDON -: S.W.4 + SLOANE 9913 
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because the price was expected to fall sharply, tin producers 
rushed to sell their stocks to the Ministry almost at the last 
minute rather than risk sale on the open market. The course 
of the market depends very largely on more adequate sup- 
plies being made available. Both Belgium and the Nether- 
lands are believed to have little tin for immediate delivery ; 
hence the market is virtually at the mercy of the Govern- 
ment broker. 

In New York, the price of tin has fallen to 92} cents a lb. 
(equivalent to £740 a ton) although the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which sells the output of the Texas 
smelter, is still quoting 95 cents a Ib. Unless the RFC soon 
alters its price, it might pay American consumers to buy 
in the London market. But, despite all the uncertainties of 
the immediate future, a lower price seems inevitable, though 
it may take time for the market to settle down. 


* * * 


Tin and Exchange Control 


To reopen a free commodity market and at the same 
time to preserve effective exchange control is not easy. The 
arrangements made for tin have, of course, been made in the 
light of the exchange control arrangements when the rubber 
market was re-opened. 

The general principle which has again been followed is 
to apply post facto control and to restrict the market to 
“ persons and firms recommended by the Committee of the 
Metal Exchange.” These authorised participants will be 
free to purchase tin in any part of the world and the Board 
of Trade will give them an open licence to import tin freely 
into the United Kingdom. 

All payments and receipts for tin must be segregated by 
each participant in one banking account to be known as 
*“ Metals Scheme account.” Monthly statements of these 
accounts must be submitted to the Bank of England. Par- 
ticipants in the market will also have to make confidential 
monthly returns to the Bank of England showing their trans- 
actions and positions. Freedom to deal in tin extends to 
operations in metal which will never physically touch the 
United Kingdom. The freedom of the market is, therefore, 
complete, but it is reserved for authorised firms whose 
operations are subject to post facto control. 


This form of control has called for a new system of sanc- 
tions and discipline by the Metal Exchange executive. The 
sanctions will be put into effect if the Bank of England 
decides in any case that “an excessive position or unwarran- 
table speculation or any other undesirable situation or prac- 
tice is developing.” In that event the Bank of England may 
pass to the executive of the Exchange the name of the suspect 
participant who in turn will then be compelled to give the 
executive a copy of his return. 


This compromise between freedom and contro! has all 
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the objectionable features of a mixture of that kinds, 
closed shop principle, the scrutiny of confidential documents 
the grant of power to punish to a trade association, All this 
can be justified only on the ground that it marks q ste 

forward towards the freeing of a hitherto closed market. But 
as long as such trammels exist—that is as long as exchan 

control persists in its present form—it would be too much 
to expect the great commodity markets in this country to 
recover their former glory. 


* * x 


Jump in Wholesale Prices 


The effect of devaluation on British wholesale Prices 
finds some reflection in the Board of Trade index for 
October. This showed a rise of almost 3 per cent on the 
month—a rise which is likely to reflect more accurately and 
more promptly the effect of devaluation on British costs, 
The index for food and tobacco was § per cent higher than 

TREND IN WHOLESALE PRICES 
(Board of Trade Index, 1930=— 100 


j | Per cent 

1948 | 1949 Change 
i j Oct., 1949, om 
! Oct. June July Aug Sept. Oct. | ro oa 
Cereals .......... | 175-2 | 193-2 | 193-5 | 196-0 | 202-8 227-3 12-1+ 998 
Meat, fish, eggs... | 137-9 160-6 162 166-7 | 166-7 166-7 t + Hg 

Other food and 

tobacco........ | 221-4 | 245-3 243-0 | 234-8 | 224-4 232-5 H+ 5A 
Total food and it 
tobacco..... 179-8 201-9 201-8 | 201-3 199-6 +4 4-9+ 16-5 

. _ _ . - 
Coal .--+ | 301-7 | 305-3) 305-3 305-3 30573 3805-3) og tk ope 
Iron and steel... 236-8 258:9 258-3 257-9 257-7 7-9 Tia 4-4 
Non-ferrous metals | 259-8 234-4 220-2 218-9 239-9 276-2 1I5-N+ 64 
Cotton aa 297-1 313-4 310-5 311-2 322-] 342-8 6-44 15-4 
Wool..........0- | 272-8 | 291-1 | 289-6 | 291-4 | 294-5; 317-2 77+ 16-7 
Other textiles a 169-1 167-3 163-9 163-1 165-7 173-6 484 97 
Chemicals and oils _ 192-8 187-9 187-0, 187:5 188-3 191-5 1:7,— 67 
Miscellaneous.....  266°8 261:8 249-1 248-8 250-8 » 242-5 3-3— 9-0 
Total industrial = 
goods ses 243°3 | 248°6 243-7 | 243-6 246-6 250-7 17+ 34 
Totat Inpex... | 219-8 | 231-9 | 228-8 228-6 229 1 256°1 2-Si+ m4 
Industrial oe oe : . 

Materials 

Basic materials*.. | 299-4 296-3 277-0 276-6 | 265-4 290-7 1:S- 99 
Intermed. products | 250-5 | 257-9 | 256-9 257-2 | 259-6 266-0 25+ #2 
Manufactures..... 213-6 | 223-5 | 222-3 | 222-1 | 223-2 225-3 1-0 55 


* Excluding fuel. t No appreciable change 

in September—cereals alone increased by 12 per cent. Not 
all of this rise could be attributed to devaluation ; part of 
it, though probably only a small part, is explained by the 
seasonal rise in prices of fresh fruit and vegetables. 


Prices of industrial materials and manufactures rose by 
1.7 per cent during the month. Basic materials i 
creased by 1.8 per cent, intermediate products by 2.5 per 
cent, and manufactured goods by 1 per cent, The main rise 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability.) 
Financial Agents of the Government of Canada in London 
CAPITAL $36,000,000 


REST AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $46,940,000 
ASSETS IN EXCESS OF... $2,000,000,009 


Huntly R. Drummond, Esq., Honorary President. 


B. C. Gardner, Esq., M.C., President 
Major-General The Hon. $. C. Mewburn, C.M.G., C. F. Sise, Esq., Vice-Presidents. 
Gordon R. Ball, Esq., General Manager 
Head Office: MONTREAL 

Over 529 branches in Canada covering every province, 

and ip New York, Chicago and San Francisco 
London Offices: 47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. A. D. Harper, Manager. 
9 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W.1. T. £. Roberts, Manager 
The Bank undertakes general banking business and with its numerous branches 

offers special facilities in Canada and the United States 
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A Wise Provision— 


TO APPOINT LLOYDS BANK 
AS YOUR EXECUTOR 


Your friends will be grateful to you for sparing 
them the irksome duties of executorship. 
Your dependants will appreciate your 
foresight in arranging for your affairs to be 
dealt with by those having the experience and 
the organisation to ensure that your wishes 


are promptly and efficiently carried out. 


Let LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 
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Old Style Dictation 


DICTAPHONE ELECTRONIC DICTATION means 
that you can speak all of your business into a handy 
microphone — as fast as you like, whenever you like. 
Alone and uninterrupted your thoughts can be as 
clear and uncluttered as your desk top. 

Meanwhile your secretary is outside your office, 
occupied with other work or dealing with visitors. At 
her leisure, she transcribes from the perfect recording 
of your words. 


DICTAPHONE AND THE NATION 
DICTAPHONE dictating machines bring a new efficiency 
and so help in the country’s production drive. Dictaphone 


EEE 
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The 


STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


for Mutual Assurance 


Established 1825 Assets exceed £63,000,000 


A sixteen year endowment assurance policy shows an ex- 
cellent return on the premiums invested and also provides 
life cover from the date of payment of the first premium. 
e.g. LIFE AGED 44 NEXT BIRTHDAY 


Endowment Assurance for £5,000 maturing in 16 years 


Annual Premiums... i a ‘3 -- £342 18 
Less Income Tax Rebate (subject to current 

legislation) va ae Pa ais ve 61 116 

£280 10 2 

Sum assured payable at end of 16 years .. -- £5,000 00 
Bonuses (assuming continuance of current rates: 

see note below) a <e Se i: eee ee 

£6,325 00 

Cost (net) 16 premiums .. ee ee -- 4488 28 

PMs ad: ite tee TH £1,836 17 4 

Bonuses — The present rate of bonus is 30/-% compound; this is used for iilus- 


trative purposes, but the rate is in no sense guaranteed, since bonuses depend on 
profits actually earned 


An enquiry will bring full particulars : 


Head Office: 3 George Street, Edinburgh 








Dictaphone Electronic Dictation 


dictating machines are now assembled in Britain and be- 
fore long will be entirely produced here. Enquire for 
full details. 


DICTAPHONE 


Regd. Trade Mark 


Electronic 
Dictating Machines 





DICTAPHONE CO. LTD., Dept. E, KINGSWAY HOUSE, 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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occurred in non-ferrous metals (15 per cent.), which were 
of course promptly raised to the new sterling equivalent of 
their doliar prices. The next largest rise was in wool (7.7 
per cent), followed by cotton (6.4 per cent) and other tex- 
tiles (4.8 per cent), The wholesale price of coal was ua- 
changed. These group changes, of course, mask the rises 
and falls in individual commodities. In the miscellaneous 
group, for example, four types of chemical wood pulp fell 
on average by 17 per cent, and mechanical wood pulp by 
18 per cent. On the other hand, the price of rubber rose by 
11 per cent. Yet the miscellaneous group index fell by more 
than 3 per cent during the month—the only group to decline. 

The total index stood at 236 (base, 1930~ 100) in October, 
and exceeded the previous peak reached last June by 2 per 
cent. A rise of 3 per cent in one month may not sound very 
alarming, but it is only the beginning. The rise has occurred 
primarily in basic materials (including foodstuffs) and inter- 
mediate products, and in due course it will be reflected in 
the price of manufactured goods. 


* * * 


Meat From Uruguay 


A new long-term contract for beef is expected to be 
signed with Uruguay next Tuesday. The period is for five 
years from last July so that the contract will run concurrently 
with the Argentine contract. The quantity is said to be a 
minimum of 40,000 tons each year and the price, which is 
to be reviewed annually, is reported as £96 a ton for the first 
year. Under the Argentine contract the price agreed upon 
was {97 Ios. a ton. Discussions are continuing with the 
Argentine Government about a possible revision following 
the devaluation of sterling. Meanwhile imports of Argentine 
meat into Britain are being paid for at the original sterling 
price. 

The new contract with Uruguay will not afford much 
immediate relief to the British consumer. The annual 
quantity represents barely 10 days’ consumption at the 
present ration. But it may encourage the development of 
Uruguay as a source of supply—the 40,000 tons is a 
guaranteed minimum. Last year Britain imported only 
22,000 tons of meat (mainly beef) from Uruguay, whereas 
before the war the annual import exceeded 55,000 tons. 


* * * 


Active Retail Trade 


Retail trade in September increased with a rapidity which 
may not be entirely due to seasonal factors. The excep- 
tionally fine weather and the postponement of the ts. in the £ 
reduction in utility prices until the end of the month might 
have been expected to lead to some delay of autumn buying. 
Early in the month several large retailers were complaining 
about the slackness of trade caused by the fine weather. 
Nevertheless, the Board of Trade index of weekly sales 
(1947=100) which is based on the large retailers’ returns, 
showed a rise of five points between August and September, 
from 11§ to 120. In 1948 the corresponding figures were 
110 to 113. 


Sales of apparel rose from 110 to 131. The increase is 
larger than in 1948, when clothes were still rationed, but 
in 1948 the decline in August had been smaller ; the index 
for September was the same in both years. Sales of house- 
hold goods rose from 105 to 121, again a greater increase 
than in 1948, when the index rose by 11 points to 107. 
Sales of food in both years showed an increase of only one 
point, to 112 in September, 1948, and 120 in September this 
year. Sales of “non-food merchandise” rose from 110 to 
118 this year and from 109 to 114 last year. Returns from 
the small retailers confirm these increases, although the in- 
creases in their turnover, especially in clothing and footwear, 
were not so large as in the main index. 
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These figures suggest that towards the end of the Month 
there may have been a good deal of buying which wa 
inspired by a fear that devaluation would raise prices, Qpe 
or two stores held sales in September, but these could not 
account for the big increases which took place.” As the 
announcement of devaluation was made in the second half 
of the month, it may be possible to test this theory more 
accurately from the October sales. 


Shorter Notes 


The remarkable recovery in Commonwealth trade sings 
the war is shown in a report prepared by the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee entitled “ Review of Commonwealth” 
and published this week. Last year, Commonwealth countries 
accounted for over 28 per cent of world exports compared 
with 25} per cent in 1938, and 30} per cent of world 
imports against 32} per cent prewar. But perhaps the most 
significant feature has been the rise of Canada to the position 
of the third largest trading nation in the world, while the 
Colonies and India were not far behind. The report also 
discusses in detail production trends in the various Common. 
wealth countries, development plans and changes in popula. 
tion. 

* 


In a motion on the adjournment on Monday night Mr: 
Glenvil Hall denied the suggestion made by Mr D. 
Houghton in the House on an earlier occasion that income 
tax evasion could be put at £100 million a year. In reply toa 
suggestion by the same speaker that it was surprising to 
find income tax recovered from fraud or evasion—{ 4,000,000 
in 1947-48—hardly higher than in prewar years when tax 
was §s. 6d. in the £, Mr Hall stated that by 1951 th 
number of tax inspectors would be 1,630, against 1,430 at 
present, which would permit of more thorough investigation. 


* 


The figures in a table on page 1084 of last week’s issue 
giving trade with Sweden were transposed. Exports to 
Sweden in the first eight months of 1948 were {39.2 million, 
against £30.5 million in 1949. Imports in the same period 
rose from £31.9 million to £39.1 million. 


x 


The jute market in Pakistan is reviving. The general 
quality of jute being offered is low and there appears to be 
a serious shortage of all finer grades. Daisee—2/3, good 
marks, is now quoted at £122 a ton against a nominal price 
of £116 some ten days ago and £100 prior to devaluation. 
Earlier in the year, when Pakistan was expected to havea 
large crop, the price fell to as low as £85 a ton. Since then, 
flooding has damaged the crop considerably and the Pakistan 
rupee has been kept at par with the dollar. Exports of raw 
jute from Calcutta are still prohibited by the Indian Govert- 
ment except to fulfil existing contracts. 
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The Economist — BY AIR 


Annual Subscription Rates 


USA : $20 or £7 3s. Malaya : £5 15s. cr SS$50. 
Canada : $22 or £7 3s. Hongkong : £5 15s. or HK$%. 
South and Central America and Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5 5s. 
West Indies: £7. East Africa : £5 5s. 
Australia : £6 (sterling). Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : 65 5s. 
New Zealand : £7 15s. Gibraltar, Malta : £3 15s. 
Union of South Africa: £5 5s, Poland, Iceland : £5 5s. 

India : £5 15s. or Rs. 77. Rest of Europe : £4 5s. 
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GOMPANY MEETINGS 
ae 


THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES, 
LIMITED 


RECORD VOLUME OF SALES 
NATIONALISATION THREAT 
CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT POLICY VITAL 
SIR WALTER BENTON JONES’S VIEWS 


The annual general meeting of The United 
Steel Companies Limited was held on 
November 16th at the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, 4, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 

Sir Walter Benton Jones, Bt. the chair- 
man, said: Gentlemen, the death of Sir 
Herbert Walker on September 29th was 
recorded in the directors’ report. Sir Herbert 
was elected a director in 1937. His special 
knowledge and experience were gained in the 
administration of railways and transport, in 
which he was an outstanding figure and a 
pioneer. But he was not only a specialist, he 
was a man of the world and had wide in- 
terests. The company has lost a wise counsel- 
jor and a staunch friend 

If we may take the report and accounts as 
read, I beg to move: “ That the report of the 
directors produced together with the annexed 
statement of the company’s accounts at 
June 30, 1949, duly audited, be received, 
approved and adopted.” ; 

An account of the year’s working operations 
and the progress made in modernisation and 
extension schemes was appended to the report 
of the directors. I hope this change in pro- 
cedure meets with your approval. I should 
add that the schemes are part of a compre- 
hensive plan and although very good progress 
has been made, capital expenditure will con- 
tinue at a high rate for three or four years. 


HIGHEST OUTPUT EVER ATTAINED 


The directors told you in their report that 
the output of two million tons of steel was 
believed to be the highest ever obtained by 
any company in the United Kingdom, which 
means also that it is the highest reached by 
any company in the Commonwealth. This 
high rate of production was due to some ex- 
tent to improvements and extensions to plant, 
but perhaps more to careful organisation, 
adequate and regular supplies of materials, 
co-operation between management and em- 
Ployees, pride in their work, good attendance, 
good temper and persistent and regular con- 
centration by everybody on the job they had 
to do. 

It is sometimes said that Britain is not 
working seriously. It is true there are 
unofficial strikes, that great interest is taken in 
foctball and in all forms of sports and recrea- 
ton, but because men enjoy relaxation it 
does not follow that they do not take work 
seriously nor apply themselves to their daily 
task. It may be that some of the less re- 
‘ponsible are deceived by apparent prosperity 
and they may not understand that thousands 
of men and women in North America and 
in the Dominions are working solely to supply 
Us with food and raw materials. They do not 
tealise and perhaps they do not know that this 
charity will end in 1952, nor do they realise 
that we have to repay large debts contracted 
M foreign countries and the Dominions 
during the war and since. But if some are 

$ they are a small part of the whole. 


EMPLOYEES’ FULL CONTRIBUTION 


In our own case we believe that the em- 
Ployees of our company are making a full 
— to the country’s production. And 

ustrate that interest in the works where 
are employed and in the job each one 


has to do has not declined and that the efforts 
made to overcome emergencies when they 
occur are as great as they have been in the 
past, let me give a recent example from our 
Appleby-Frodingham works. In the course 
of our modernisation programme it has been 
necessary to make major transformation in 
large operating units. In such cases it is of 
great importance that interruptions in pro- 
duction should be as short as possible. 

During the summer holiday a three-stand 
roughing and finishing mill im which 4,250 
tons are rolled each week with its electric 
motor of 5,000 H.P. was picked up from its 
foundations, re-erected on new foundations 
and re-equipped with many additional and 
very modern manipulating devices, in fourteen 
days. Not a single working day was lost. 
Great ingenuity was displayed in planning 
the work and large numbers of employees of 
all grades worked enthusiastically to complete 
it stage by stage according to a set timetable. 
I could give examples of the same kind at 
other branches, particularly at Workington 
where an equally important change over at 
the rail mill was carried out. The same spirit 
and the same application prevails in daily pro- 
duction. 

It will be your wish I feel sure to convey 
from this meeting to all employees our 
appreciation and sincere thanks for all they 
have done in the past year. 


SALES 


The volume of sales recorded in the report 
at over £50,000,000 is a record. In recent 
months the change from a sellers’ to a 
buyers’ market has become a factor which 
causes widespread questioning, if not anxiety. 

It must be remembered that for more than 
ten years there has been a famine in all kinds 
of goods. In times of scarcity buyers order 
more than they need ; when supplies become 
more plentiful, first they try to accumulate 
larger stocks, and then as they begin to feel 
more secure they go into reverse, so to speak, 
cut or cancel orders and Jet down their 
stocks. But these manceuvres do not 
necessarily mean a fall in need. In the 
things we sell we do not find any general 
decline. Moreover, we have an advantage in 
that we do not depend on specialities, that is 
to say we supply steel in many forms, and 
although we do not make sheets we have a 
large interest in John Summers and Sons 
Limited. who are equipped with modern 
continuous strip mills and are one of the 
largest sheetmakers in the country. 


NATIONALISATION 


We are all greatly concerned about the pro- 
posal to nationalise iron and steel both be- 
cause the proposal is part of a national policy 
of unlimited nationalisation of industries, 
which we think is a wrong and harmful policy 
and because it involves the confiscation o 
private property. Your directors are un- 
alterably opposed to the nationalisation of 
our industry ; 

When we met a year ago the Bill to 
nationalise iron and steel had just been in- 
troduced, stockholders no doubt have 
followed the course of the Bill through Parlia- 
ment and will be aware that in order to 
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force it through without the approval of the 
Second Chamber, the Constitution is to be 
altered by limiting the power of the House of 
Lords. 

It is now possible for the Iron and Steel 
Bill to become Jaw by January, 1950. If 
and when this happens the proposed Iron 
and Steel Corporation can be set up and the 
securities of the companies named in the 
Bill, including our company, may be taken 
over by May, 1950, or at the discretion of 
the Minister of Supply, at some date not 
more than eighteen months later. We know 
therefore that unless Parliament is dissolved 
in the meantime, or the Bill is dropped or 
amended, our securities may be taken from 
us in May, 1950, or within eighteen months 
thereafter. 

Since I wrote this address it has been 
announced that the Bill is to be amended 
and that it will not come into operation until 
after the General Election, the Iron and Steel 
Corporation is not to be set up before 
October 1, 1950, and the date for taking over 
our securities will not be before January 1, 
1951. But the price of such an amendment 
is the placing on the Statute Book of an Act 
to nationalise the so-called Iron and Steel 
Industry with all its implications, It will 
remain on the Siatute Book unless the next 
Parliament removes it, 


OPPOSITION GROWING 


The Bill has aroused great opposition both 
in Parliament and in the country generally 
and this opposition becomes progressively 
greater as time goes on. Year by year and 
month by month the industry has produced 
record outputs, no strikes have interrupted 
its progress, its approved development 
schemes have progressed as fast as possible 
in present conditions, and it has continued 
to observe the requirements of the Govern- 
ment in the matters of distribution and price 
as heretofore. In other words, the proposed 
nationalisation of the iron and steel industry 
will not serve the country better than it is 
served under private enterprise. 

The Iron and Steel Bill and the Acts 
which have nationalised other activities illus- 
trate the enormous power which is given by 
electors to Parliament in a single life. It is 
said that unless electors change their views 
about the way the country’s affairs should be 
conducted, the next Parliament will continue 
to confiscate more and more of the properties 
which private individuals have built up and 
which it may be said without question have 
served the country well. For this and manv 
other reasons the next election will be 
critical. 


CHALLENGE TO FREEDOM 


To make these comments is not to enter 
into party political controversies. It does 
not matter what we call ourselves, what 
matters is what we do. The election of 
Parliament determines the country’s policy 
for a number of years ahead. If this policy 
were only a matter of ethics it might not 
concern industry. But we are not a self- 
contained, self-supporting country. We live 
by trading with other countries and their 
confidence in us is vital. It is therefore not 
out of place for those engaged in industrial 
administration to express a view about the 
national policy which Britain has been 
pursuing and which it may continue to 
pursue. unless the views of the electors 
change from what they were in 1945. 

For years the world has been engaged in 
abolishing slavery, but in recent years some 
countries have adopted policies which 
inevitably lead to slavery. The challenge to 
freedom is real and grave. 

Those who believe in slavery or in a 
policy which will inevitably take us back to 
slavery, we call Left, and those who believe 
that freedom alone can save civilisation we 
cal} Right. 

Se long as our very existence depends 
upon successful trade with every country 
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in the world, as it does, our national policy 
must not only have regard to our domestic 
affairs, it must inspire and miainiain the 
confidence of all our customers. 


LOSS OF WORLD CONFIDENCE 


When in 1945 Britain adopted a Socialist 
policy, however mildly we may have 
intended to turn towards the Left, the rest 
of the world which had regarded us as the 
pillar of freedom interpreted our action as 
revolutionary and conversion to the kind 
of totalitarianism which had had such 
disastrous effects in Europe. 

The Right hold the view that the reaction 
to this change of policy retarded the 
recovery of the world from the effects of 


the war. Some countries menaced by the 
Left gave up the struggle and in every 


country the Left was encouraged. 

Since 1945 in pursuit of the policy then 
adopted we have not conducted our domesti 
affairs very well. Individually we have not 
had restored to us the many liberties we 
surrendered during the war. The nationali- 
sation of our industries has not improved ou 
earning capacity. We have allowed the gifts 
we have received from abroad to obscure the 
need to pay our way and we are not paying 
our way. The world, our customer, has lost 
much of the confidence it had learned to 
place in us and it doubts if we can pull 
ourselves together unless we change our 
national policy, and it fears the reaction of 
our failure in other countries. 


THREAT TO WESTERN EUROPE 

In the opinion of the Right, and many 
who do not see very clearly the full implica- 
tions of Right and Left, but rely mainly on 
intuition, unless Britain returns to a_ policy 
of self help and freedom not only Britain, 
bur Western Europe, will be overcome. 

From these fears grow lack of confidence 
in Britain without which we cannot trade to 
the full and without which we cannot again 
become self supporting. 

The future policy therefore which this 
country is to pursue is not confined to the 
subject in which this meeting is immediately 
interested, viz.: the nationalisation of our 
own and other industries, nor is it a ques- 
tion of personalities or parties, it is a national 
question and if it sounds rhetorical to talk 
of freedom or slavery or life or death, no 
thinking person can doubt that the stake 
is our standard of living. Is it to rise or is 
it to tumble down ? 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


TRINIDAD LEASEHOLDS 
LIMITED 


Mr SIMON J. VOS’ REVIEW 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Trinidad Leascholds Limited will be held 
on December 6th. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended June 30, 
1949 : — 

The year under review has been one of 
steady progress for the company. The refinery 
throughput has increased. Regent Oil Com- 
pany, Limited, continues to make extremely 
satisfactory progress. The latter half of the 
period under review was marked by a severe 
drop in fuel oil prices, which is largely re- 
sponsible for the reduction in the profits of 
your company to below last year’s level. 

Although these prices have recovered 
somewhat they are still considerably below 
those ruling a year ago. We should there- 
fore expect even further reduced profits in 
the current year, but this may be offset, to 
some extent, by price changes resulting from 
the devaluation of the pound. 

_ The company’s net income from opera- 
tions in Trinidad, from shipping, marketing 


activities and investments was £548,134 as 
against £653,510 last year, in each case after 
allowing for depreciation, taxation and 
transfers to contingencies. A final dividend 
of 6d. per 5s. stock unit, free of tax, is pro- 
posed, making the total dividend of 8.4d. for 
the year, the same as the preceding year. 
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A record refinery throughput was , 
Agreement was reached with the Trinidad 
Government to exempt from duty, subj 
to reasonable conditions, oil imported fn 
25 years. The board has sanctioned ine 
capital expenditure for modernising Be 
refinery. " 





CARRIER ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


BONUS ISSUE APPROVED 


MR S. L. GROOM’S STATEMENT 


The ordinary general meeting of Carrier 
Engineering Company, Limited, was held at 
Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, London, S.W., 
on November 17th, Mr S. L. Groom (chair- 
man and managing director) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: During the year covered by the accounts 
before vou your company has considerably 
enlarged the scope of its business, resulting 
in a satisfaciory increase of turnover and 
profit. 

The primary object of cur endeavour dur- 
ing the post-war years has been to develop 
and provide industrial equipment to give 
increased production with the available labour 
and, at the same time, produce a better pro- 
duct at a lower cost and coincidentally create 
improved working conditions conducive to 
increased manual effort and alertness. 

Your company, among its many activities 
of this nature, has developed a continuous 
mechanical process for the cleaning, rust- 
proofing and painting of vehicle bodies. 
These systems are named “ Rotodip” and 
“ Rotospray,” and have been installed with 
outstanding success in the works of several 
automobile manufacturers. Although these 
installations account for a very small propor- 
tion of our total turnover for the year under 
review, we have in hand further important 
orders for this equipment, and I make special 
meniion of this section of our business be- 
cause doubtless you have already learned of 
this particular activity through the daily and 
technical Press 

We have made licence arrangements for 
the manufacture and sale of similar equip- 
ment by others in America and Canada 
under which we shall receive a percentage 
on sales, and these arrangements should 
result in a valuable contribution to our earn- 
ings. This wil! represent net dollar income 
to our country having been earned by the 
sale of technical “ know-how.” 


SATISFACTORY ORDER BOOK 


Orders in hand are sufficient to provide a 
satisfactory turnover for the current financial 
year, beyond which you would not expect me 
to prophesy. I would, however, suggest the 
company’s past record justifies the confident 
assumption that our organisation can yet 
again successfully adapt itself to meet any 
drastic change in commercial or industrial 
conditions. 

The total profits for the vear, subject to 
taxation. amount to £323,554 earned on a 
considerably increased turnover. 

In these accounts we have made provision 
for income-tax as well as profits tax payable 
on the profits of the vear under review, and 
the total deduction for taxation is £212.92]. 

Provision has been made for dividends on 
the preference and ordinary shares totalling 
£33,034. leaving a balance of £331,279, which 
is considerably more than our issued capital. 

You will note that goodwill and patents, and 
also factory fixtures and fittines. stand at £1; 
cash at bank, hold'nes of tax reserve certifi- 
cates and Government securities amount to 
£468.000, which is more than two and a-half 
times our current liabilities, imcluding the 
dividends which are recommended. 


It is important that you should note that 
our assets do not include anything in respect 
of loose tools, jigs, redundant material, sus. 
pended contracts or development expenses of 
any kind. 

The capital reserve accounts remain un- 
altered at £54,795. The revenue reserves 
include our income-tax lability. The pensioa 
fund has been utilised to the extent of £55,667 
and the balance remains the same as for last 
year. The company’s contributions to the 
pension fund thts year have amounted to 
47,482 and the total payments made by the 
company towards the pensions of your 
emiployees since the inception of the scheme 
in 1947 amount to £70,814. 

Your board had intended to present these 
accounts at an earlier date, but decided to 
defer publication while consideration was 
given as to the desirab:tity of increasing the 
issued capital fram £218,750 to £350,000 by 
issuing by way of bonus the unissued 325,000 
ordinary shares and 50,000 of the 150,000 
available second preference shares which 
latter are being made irredeemable. 

The consent of the Treasury to the issue 
of these shares has ow been granted and 
application will be made to the Stock 
Exchange for permission to deal. 


CAPITAL RESERVE ACCOUNT 


Of the capital reserve account to which 
reference has already been made £51,272 in 
cash which shareholders have actually sub- 
scribed by way of premium and no part of 
this reserve has anything whatever to do with 
trading profits. In our opinion this fact calls 
for special treatment and we are proposing 
that £50,000 of this balance should be 
distributed in the form of five per cent 
irredeemable second preference shares. The 
remainder of the capital reserve—{4,795— 
plus £76,455 to be taken from undistributed 
profits, making £81,250 fm all, will be dis- 
tributed in ordinary shares. If these proposals 
are approved at the extraordinary general 
meeting which is to follow, the total issued 
capital will become £350,000, the balance t 
be carried forward to next year will be 
£254,824—which is practically the same 
figure as that brought in from the previous 
year—and our assets will, of course, remain 
unchanged at £948,653. 

Your board wishes me to state that the 
suggested issue of ordinary shares does not 
necessarily mean that any increase will be 
made in the total dividend on the ordinary 
shares. 

In conclusion I welcome this opportunity 
of expressing my gratitude and appreciation 
to my colleagues for their able and energett 
co-operation in the day-to-day management 
of the company’s affairs and I am sure you 
will also wish me to express our appreciation 
of the splendid services rendered throughout 
the past year by all our employees. 

The directors’ report and accounts were 
adopted and the dividends approved. 

At a subsequent extraordinary § d 
meeting resolutions amending the 
Association were approved. 
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FASTWOODS LIMITED 
CEMENT NATIONALISATION 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Eastwoods Limited was held in London 
on November 17th. 

Mr G. W. A. Miller, F.C.LS., chairman 
and managing director, who presided, in the 
course of his speech said : — 

There was improvement in the group 
trading profit from £274,491 to £281,971, 
which is reflected in an increase of the 
Fastwoods’ met profit from {£70,417 to 
($0391. The results for the first half-year 
of the current period to September 30th show 
further improvement. Whatever _ political 
crcumstances may intervene, therefore, the 
substantial fund of undistributed profit, will 
act as a very valuable cushion against any 
possible recession in the building programme. 

The programme of the Socialist Party as 
outlined in “Labour Believes in Britain” 
suggests that cement is included in the 
further short list of industries upon which 
the blight of nationalisation may fall. As is 
very well known, the cement industry has 
played a most vigorous and successful pari in 
furthering the national interest before, during 
and since the war: the facts are incon- 
trovertible and plain for all to see. 

For many years our selling prices and 
profit margins have been controlled by the 
Ministry of Works, the export tonnage is ex- 
ceeding all previous records, several govern- 
ment committees have pronounced that there 
isno monopoly or undue profit taking, while 
the Mimster himself has expressed his entire 
satisfaction with the work of the industry, 
and we may, I think, conclude that the inter- 
ference contemplated at this time of all times 
cannot be justified by any argument of logic 
or national expediencey. The Socialist case 
fails completely unless it can be shown that 
under nationalisation more and better cement 
could be made, and made more cheaply. 
Does anyone of us seriously imagine that it 
would ? 


ISOLATION OF CEMENT BUSINESS 


Unlike many of our other friends in the 
industry, it is only part of our activities which 
are threatened even in the doubtful event of 
me proposals for cement nationalisation 
gong forward, and there is no suggestion 
\except to that limited extent) that East- 
woods itself could be involved. It happens 
that we have no cement assets whatever 
outside the United Kingdom which require 
to be dealt with, but we have nevertheless 
laken the precaution to “hive off” our 
cement businesses and to isolate those assets 
‘or transfer to a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Eastwoods known as Eastwoods Cement, 
Limited. We cannot anticipate the future 
working of warped minds. In the opinion of 
the directors, however, this scheme does re- 
present the minimum requirements necessary 
for securing the comipeny’s interests. It is 
my mnate conviction that no _ further 
"revocable step should be taken, ner, in- 
deed, is any necessary at this time of com- 
plete political uncertainty. 

For three years in succession we have 
provided entirely from our internal funds 
ore than £200,000 per annum to finance 


NOTICES 


[EWicK, ORR AND PARTNERS seek additiona! staff for the 
work as Consulting 
Applicants must satisfy 


Senn. Division of their professional 
the f nes in Organisation and Management. 
, puowing requirements: 


2 Professional qualifications in Accountancy. 
appoint ; responsible industria! 
PPgutinents, with particular reference to cosiing. 

affairs und general education and wide interest in contemporary 


ombblications should be addressed in WRITING to the Company's etek te thee ir shaadi a, Bimal 0 tie _— ee yee ers ee aaa 
~~at 7 Park Lane, London, W.1, quoting reference C.1027. _ W ISTER SPORTS: If you would like a good Winter Sports 
' holiday at reasonable cost—in Switzerland, France or Austria— 


me years’ executive experience in 


(yRADUaTE, 29, B.A. (Cantab.) Economics, ex Naval officer, seeks 


ope 


interestine ©, in shipping or international commerce for work of an | 
ng nature. Previous experience in export administration. | lease contact: 
slight knowledge of Spanish.—Box 267 


went French, 


expansion without borrowing or mortgages 
or pleas for State aid. Nevertheless, any 
constructive scheme now takes twice as long 
to complete at three times the expense. 
Against this we get only the threat of 
nationalisation, increased taxation, the setting 
up of the Monopoly Commission, further 
attacks on the profit motive and piteous 
appeals to work still harder and re-man the 
pumps to save the sinking ship: not our ship, 
but the one they navigate so dangerously and 
so near the rocks with so very little sense 
either of courage or adventure. 


The report was adopted. 





HORLICKS LIMITED 
EXPANSION OF SALES 


The annual general meeting of Horlicks 
Limited was held on November 11th at 
Slough, Bucks, Lt.-Col. J. N. Horlick, O.B.E., 
M.C. (chairman of the company), presiding. 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said :— 


The group profit for the year to March 31, 
1949, after providing for interest payable, 
depreciation, directors’ fees and other emolu- 
ments and audit charges, amounted to 
£379,233 compared with £345,222 for the 
previous year. Expansion of sales at home 
accounts very largely for the increase of 
£63,451 in the parent company’s profit, 
while the decline of £29,440 in the profit 
earned by the subsidiaries indicates to some 
extent the difficult conditions that have been 
encountered by the overseas companies, par- 
ticularly the American subsidiary. 

In common with all other companies in 
this country, we face an inevitable increase 
in costs. Export advantages gained by our 
factories in England, Australia and New 
Zealand are counterbalanced by the more 
difficult trading conditions in those export 
markets supplied from our American factory. 
It is, in my Opinion, quite impossible to take 
anything but a pessimistic view of the future 
until changes are made in the economic and 
financial policy which the present Govern- 
ment has pursued for the past four years, 
and unless the crushing burden of taxation 
which bears down so heavily upon industry 
is lifted from our shoulders. 


TAXATION AND PROFITS 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer recently 
told the House of Commons that taxation of 
profits does not enter into the costs of pro- 
duction. There is a technical sense, of course, 
in which he is right, but from the broader 
viewpoint of the welfare of British industry, 
it would seem to me he is wrong. While no 
one would deny that profits are legitimate 
targets for the tax-collector. it is in fact 
impossible to tax them beyond a certain point 
without materially influencing the cost of 
production. 

One of the most clearly marked and, I 
think, most pernicious developments of recent 
years, has been the tendency to evolve what 
are known as utility articles at the expense 
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of quality goods. We all know by now that 
one of the main planks of our economic 
recovery rests upon the expansion of our 
export trade. But the great advantage that 
we have had in the past in the export market 
has lain in our superior workmanship, in our 
ability to produce goods of a quality just a 
litthe higher than others have been able to 
achieve. 

In prewar years branded goods won the 
respect and confidence that were the very 
foundations of progressive merchandising in 


overseas markets. To attempt to suppress 


quality production in this country and con- 
tinue the wartime processes of so-called 
standard values, is gratuitously to throw away 
what is one of our great assets. 


Unless we can reverse the tendencies which 
have been apparent in Government policy in 
the last four years, these consequences will 
be felt, with increasing harshness and severity, 
by all of us. Public extravagance, the penalis- 
ing of past prudence, the attempt to put 
industry into a strait-jacket, the crushing 
down of all initiative and all sense of responsi- 
bility, these are things which, if we do not 
check them, will bring us all down, workers, 
management and stockholders alike. 


The report was adopted. 


JOHN I. THORNYCROFT 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED OUTPUT 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
John I. Thornycroft and Company, Limited, 
was held on November 16th in London. 


Sir John E. Thornycroft, K.B.E. (govern- 
ing director and chairman) said that on 
August 1, 1949, the company’s Reading 
works and all the United Kingdom sales and 
service depots and the vehicle and marine 
home sales organisation had been trans- 
ferred to Transport Equipment (Thornycroft) 
Limited, thus completing the division of the 
Southampton shipbuilding and ship-repairing 
organisation from the commercial vehicle 
and marine and industrial engine businesses. 


During the year an order was obtained 
for the construction of the hull of a 5,000 
tons gross passenger cargo vessel for Akers 
Mek. Verksted, Norway. Work had been 
proceeding slowly on H.M.S. “ Duchess.” 
A number of tugs (steam and diesel engined) 
and other small craft had been delivered 
during the year. Work had been proceeding 
satisfactorily on the rebuilding of the “ New 
Australia ” (ex “ Monarch of Bermuda ”), and 
the conversion of the “ Empire Orwell” from 
trooping service. That work, with the 
running repair work on “ Queen Elizabeth ” 
and “Queen Mary” and other repair work 
had kept the Southampton organisation 
working to capacity within the limits of the 
labour available. 


With regard to commercial vehicle busi- 
ness, output for the year kad been in excess 
of the previous year due to the material 
supply position improving. Thirty-five per 
cent. of the output in value had been ex- 
ported, making 37 per cent. since January 
1, 1946. 


The report was adopted. 


\ (oe ACCOUNTANT, preferably under 30, required by 
| leading firm of Stockbrokers for Company analysis and statistical 
work in their New Issue and Statistical Department. Only those 
suitable for dealing with sound investment business without any 
speculative element will be considered. Good salary and prospects 
to right man having ideas and initiative in addition to knowledge 
of present day Company and taxation legislation.—Write Box E.568 
at 191, Gresham House, E.C.2. 


\ AY we send you a copy of our Christmas Wine and Spirit List, 
4 which contains details of over seventeen original drinks ?—The 
Cotswold Cider Co., Newent, Gloucestershire. 


either with other university and professional people or independently 
Erna Low, 9, Reece Mews, London, S8S,.W.?7. 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


Marston, Thompson and Evershed.— 
Consolidated trading profit and rents 
receivable declined from £616,886 to 
£510,838 in the year to March 31, 1949. Net 
profit amounted to £109,887 (£170,711). Net 
current assets at the year-end were £847,896 
(£845,153). 

Crabtree Electrical Industries.—Group 
trading profit increased from {280,932 to 
£346,624 in the year to July 31, 1949. Net 
profit declined from £136,875 to £122,310. 
A total dividend of 174 per cent is recom- 
mended for the year. Net current assets 
amounted to £713,860 (£622,797) at the 
year-end. 


Great Universal Stores. — Consolidated 
trading profit increased from £2,928,448 to 
£4,576,290 and net profit from £829,659 to 
£1,440,869 in the year to March 31, 1949. 
Subsidiaries have written £439,166 off good- 
will compared with £49,816 written off in 
1947-8. Fixed asets less depreciation have been 
increased from £6,522,537 to £7,439,111 and 
net current assets are up from £8,453,578 to 
£11,284,351. Revenue reserves are higher 
at £3,740,890 against £2,880,244. The divi- 
dend rate of 40 per cent has been maintained 
on the increased capital. 

Wall Paper Manufacturers.—Fixed assets 
less depreciation were expanded from 
£3,697,019 to £3,933,735 in the year to June 
30, 1949. Net current assets rese from 
£.7,501,084 to £8,002,353 and reserves from 
/ 3,188,644 to £3,580,785. Goodwill has now 
been wholly written off with the latest 
appropriation of £500,000 from group profit 
for the year. 

South Durham Stee! and tron.—Profit 
increased from £567,922 to £880,998 in the 
year to September 30, 1949. Taxation 
absorbs £322,000 (£115,000) and deprecia- 
tion £120,000 as in 1947-8. A dividend of 4 
per cent is recommended on the “B” 
ordinary shares (same), 

Montague Burton.—Consolidated trading 
profit, including the new subsidiary Peter 
Robinson, amounted to £2,172,989 in the year 
to March 31, 1949. Group net profit was 


£399,646 (£451,031). General reserve is 
allocated £400,000 (£200,000). Net current 
assets amounted to £5,381,678 (£1,714,124) ; 
stocks have jumped from £2,357,654 to 
£5,197,726 and cash from {£459,600 to 
£1,638,694. Capital reserves have increased 
from £766,030 to £2,282,367 on the year. 

Benskin's Watford Brewery.—Net profit 
amounted to £277,778 (£294,640) in the year 
to September 30, 1949. Recommended divi- 
dend is 20 per cent for the year (20 per cent 
plus 5 per cent jubilee bonus for 1947-8). 

Nchanga.—A note in last week’s issue im- 
plied that Rhokana received a return from 
its interest in Nchanga for the year to June 
30, 1949. Nechanga had paid no dividend up 
to that date. 


Joseph Lucas.—Consolidated net surplus 
from operations amounted to £825,732 in 
the year to July 31, 1949. The comparative 
profit for 1947-8 was £807,526 from which 
a special non-recurring tax provision of 
£299,977 was deducted. After including non- 
trading income and deducting profit retained 
by subsidiaries net profit of the parent com- 
pany showed an increase from £398,416 to 
£642,379. The dividend of 174 per cent 
for the year is unchanged. , 

Prices Tailors.—Group profit amounted 
to £811,239 (£724,792) in the year to June 
30 1949. Net profit was £297,531 (£247,007). 
Net current assets at the year end were 
£1,374,727 (£1,349,659). 

Joshua Hoyle.—Group net profit in- 
creased from £474,820 to £637,564 in the 
year to September 30, 1949. The dividend 
of 15 per cent for the year is repeated. 





Capital Issues 


Rootes Securities (now Rootes Motors).— 
In replacement of the group’s loan capital, 
an offer for the sale of £2,000,000 preference 
capital is being underwritten. The issue will 
take the form of 5 per cent cumulative re- 
deemable £1 preference shares, the shares 
to be offered at par. 

Argus Press Holdings.—Ordinary share- 
holders registered on November 3rd are 
offered 160,000 5s. ordinary shares at par 


in the proportion of one new share for 
five shares held. Directors and emplonee 
are Offered 40,000 5s. shares at par, 

David Whitehead (spinners and weavers) 
—A_ private placing has been made d 
£100,000 45 per cent unsecured loan stock 
repayabie at pat in 1960 with an Option tp 
repay £50,000 in 1955 at a premium of fl 
per cent. 

British Wagon Company.—A ponys issu: 
to be made to shareholders in the proportion 
of one new {1 share for each {1 share held 
will capitalise £520,000 of reserves, 4 
further free distribution of £86,666 13s, 4 
is to be applied to paying up the £20 shares. 
(£3 paid) to £5 paid up, and the £20 shares. 
(£1 paid) to £1 13s. 4d. paid up. After the 
issue, £631,336 will remain in reserves, 

Ruston ahd Hornsby.—Sharcholders hay: 
approved the 100 per cent bonus jssye 
capitalising £2,050,000 of reserves. 

Donaldson Line.—Sharcholders are p 
receive a bonus distribution of four new 4 
shares for each 4s. share held. The issu 
amounts to 2,227,420 shares and wil 
capitalise £445,484 of reserves. 


New Issue Prices 


| Issue Price, 
Tssue | Price Nov. It 
Leh 1949 
Acrow, 56% Pref....... see ned 20/3—20/9 
Automatic Tel. (20/- paid)..... | §0/0 22, 0—22/9 
Beecham Food, Pref. ......... ; 21/0* 19 6—20/6 
Ciarte (7), Bis wc ev eweccnce ; 5/036 
Constructors, 5$% Pref. ...... | 21/0* 20/10}—21/4 
Crowther (Holdings), Pref. .... 22,0 22/5—~22/9 
Derby & Mid. Mills sd 11/6 Nil—6d. pe 
East African Power, Pref. (10/- 
paid ; bp tenes 20/0 1/1§—~10}4.ds 
D. Ord. (20/- paid)....... 30/0 2/Th—2/10}pa 
General Mining akan ene 5} 14—Th pa 
Haden, 5$°% Pref... .......0.- 20/6 18/9—~19/6 
Harland Eng., 5 Ge on 5/0 3/0-}6 
Do. Pref., 10/- (6/6 maid) .. 11/6 6, 0-7/8 
Lansil, 5°. Pref. (5’- paid 20/0 3,6—4/6 
New Z nd, 3} $25 paid) . 98} § as 
Perry (H gs) east: ere 6d.—1/6pa 
S 37/6 7/0—7/6 
/9 38 /9—39/9 
8 0 7/9-8/3 
20/0 21/6—22/9 
ie 29/3—30/3 
80,0 18/0-19/0p: 


50/0 15/9-16/9p 
30/0 | 3/9—4/6p 
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SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 


Notes on the following company reports 


appear in the Supplement : Great Universal Stores ; Montague Burton ; The Wallpaper Manufacturers. 


Prices, rice Price Yield Yield | Prices, Last Twe 
Year 1949 ‘ b ETA, | SSK, ae 1ee ee Year 1949 
: Name of Security Nov. 9, Nov.16, Nov. 16, Nov. 16, } r Dividends 
Jan. lte Nov. 16 4 y 1949 1949 1949 1949 Jan. lto Nov. 16 Be 
High Low (n) ! High | Low (a) (db) fe) 















> NDD 

100 War Bonds 24% Aug. 1, 1949-51) 101 
99 Exch. Bonds 14% Feb. 15, 1950) 100} 

, 99 War Bonds 24% Mar. 1, 1951-53) 100# 
| 99} War Bonds 24% Mar. 1, 1952-54) 100 
104% | 87h War Loan 34% (after Dec. 1,1952) | 88xd 
1034) 98} War Bonds 24% Aug. 15, 1954-56; 99% 
1044 | oF Funding 23% a 1952-57..| 100}xd 

99} Nat. Def. 3° July 15, 1954-58..| 102 

106% | 100 | War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1958-59. .'| 101} 





1048 | 94% Sav. Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65] 95 
102} | S44 Funding 24% April 15, 1956-61..// 9 
1044} | 923 Funding 3% April 15, 1959-69...) 93 


115 | 101g Funding 4°% May 1, 1960-90 ....|| 102 
103 #4 91} Sav. Bonds 3% Sept. 1, 1960-70.\; 92 
- 99%} | 88} Sav. Bonds 24% 1964-67.) 89} 
116} | 104} ''Vict. Bonds 4% Sept. 1, 1920-76! 105 
1034 | 88} Sav. Bonds 3°% ‘Aug. 15,'1965-75.!| 89 


110% 984 Consols 4%, (after Feb. 1, 1957)..|| 98 
107 88; Conv. 34% (after Apr. 1, 1961)../| 89 
81h | 64§ Treas. Stk. 2}% (afterApr.1,1975)') 65 
100$ | 764 Treas. Stk. 3% (after Apr. 5, 1966)... 77 
102% | 824 | Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1, 1986-96, 
SER | > 65h: HOemeols GHG... ce cuvisesde ese | 5 


103% 89} Brit. El. 3% Gd. Apr. 1, 1968-73); 90 
103} | 88} Brit, Bi. 3% Gd. Mar, 15, 1974-77 89 
102%, | 844 | Brit. Tpt. 3% Gd. yey 1, 1978-88, 

: | 899 Brit. Tpt. 3% Gd.Apr, 1, 1968-73 8 
101i | 823 | Brit. Gas Gd. 3% May 1, 1990-95 | 













Redemption yields are worked out on the assumption that all dated stocks wil! be 
‘o this rule there is one exception 
2 id is taken to earliest date and marked ‘e’. 
nm) Net are calculated after allowing for tax at 9s. in % «f\ Fiat yield. 


repaid at latest date. Such yields are marked ‘’. 
ome 4a cent) on which the 


* Assumed average life 15 years 6 months. 





Net GTOss 























} | Price, Price, | Yield, 
Name 91 Security | Nov. 9, | Nov. 16, Nov. 16, 
1949 1949 1949 








; on te's © I 

os 9,11 | % | % || OTHER SECURITIES | if =. 
100} ses | 013 10] Wee | 9 | id) (d) |\Australia 33% 1965-69..... 9) | 9% | 320 i 
101 (017 6;2 1 44 103 | 92 | ia) (4) | Birmingham 23% 1955-57.. 98 | 98} 134 ; 
101% | 1 8)}2 42 Si: | Se |) 50 <) 80 c¢ \\Anglo-American Corp., 10/-. 8} 8 13 59 
9ljxd 2 1/316 5 Sy 5H 25 6| 5 a@/!Anglo-Iranian Oil, £1...... 65x 7 14 ; 
101% | 1 9,2 7 Of 80/3; €8/6 10 b 5 a\\Assoc. Electrical, Ord. {1...| 70/- | 170/- 145 ) 
doled 1 6 6 210 94 82/6) 69/6 | Zhe) Th a |Assoe.Port.CemsOrd.Stk.fi] 72/_ | 78/6xd 1 § 
103; | 1 1 213 104 33/10}, 22/6 | 40 ¢| ¢ ||AustinMotor,‘A’Ord.Stk. 5/-| 28/1} | 27/6xd 7 2 & 
102 | 1 1°214104 81/-| 65/3 7 @\ 1 6/'Barclays Bank, Ord. ‘B’ f1.; 65/9 | 66/6 4 se 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


il ncorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liabilily of Meaabers is limited to the extent sed in manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 
of 1939 of the Golony 


























CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP - - - - $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - - - - -  £€6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - - - - - $20,000,000 
Head Office : HONG KONG 
Chairman and Chief Manager: Howovkaaie Sin Anticon Moesk, CBE 
London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Lowtoa Magagers: 8. A. Gasy, A. M. Duncan Waitace 
BRANCHES 
BURMA CHINA (Con INDO-CHINA MALAYA (Con NORTH 
Rangova Swatow Haiphong Kuala BoKuNho on. 
Ticatain Maigon Lumpur Mamlak 
OR YLON Taingiac JAPAN Malacca Tawan 
Colonils Kobo Muar PHILIPPINES 
EUROPI Kure Penang Thilo 
Hamburg Tokyo Singapeor Manila 
CHINA Lyons Yokohama Mingapore SiAM 
Amoy JAVA (Orchard Road) Bans 
Centon HONG KONG Batavia Sungei Patan UNITED 
*Othefoo Hong Kong Sourataya Tetuk Ausoo KINGDOM 
*Dairea Kowloon MALAYA NORTH Lowivu 
HMankow Moagkok Cameroa BORNEO 
*Hariin Mighlaods Brunei Towa U.S.A. 
*Moukdeo INDIA Ipol Jeavelton New York 
Peking Kombay Johore Babru Kuala Belait San Francisco 
Shangha Cakcutta * Branches at present not operating 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KINO TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees aod Executors is sis undertaken by the Banks Trustee 


Oonpanies in 
HONG KONG LONOON SINGAPORE 
HIS MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE, GOLD COAST 

Vacancies exist for two ASSISTANT CONTROLLERS OF 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY in the Department of Commerce and 
Industry, Gold Coast. The officers will be required to undertake 
responsible duties in regard to the issue of import and export 
licences and correspondence in connection therewith. Candidates 
with previous knowledge of customs procedure and commercial 

experience and any war experience in connection with supplies will 
be preferred. 

The appointments will be on three years’ probation for permanent 
and pensionable employment. The salary scale, including pension- 
able expatriation pay, is £660—£1,200, with a promotion step at £81) 
A temporary local non-pensionable cost-of-living allowance is yable 
on salaries (plus expatriation pay) up to £1,140 a year (inclusive). 
War service, qualifications and experience will determine the point 
of entry into the salary scale. Partly furnished Government quarters 
are normally provided, and a sum of between £60 and £90 is deducted 
for rent. Free passages are provided for the officer and his wife on 
first appointment and on leave. Income tax is at local rates, which 
are very much lower than those in the United Kingdom. An 
allowance of £60 is payable on a salary of less than £970 (inclusive 
of expatriation pay). The tour of service is 18 to 24 months, and 
leave on full salary is granted at the rate of seven days for each 
completed month of resident service 

Candidates must be under 40 years of age. Forms of application 
can be obtained from the Director of Recruitment (Colonial Service), 
Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, S.W.1 
The closing date for the receipt of completed application forms is 
December 31, 1949. 





CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FOUR PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1954. 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
THREE AND A HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1958-63 


CITY OF PRETORIA 
THREE AND A HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1953-58. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the Warrants 
for Interest due January 2, 1950, the Balances of the several Accounts 
in the above-mentioned Stocks will be struck on the night of 
December 1 next, and that on and after December 2 the Stocks will 
be transferable ex-dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
(London Registrars of the above Stocks), 
Circus Place, ROBERT WHYTE, Manager, 
London Wall, E.C.2. November 9, 1949, 


CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FIVE PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1960. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the warrants 
tor Interest due December 31, 1949, the Balances of the several 
Accounts in the above-mentioned Stock will be struck on the night 
of November 30th, and that on and after December Ist the stock 
will be transferable ex-dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
(London Registrars of the above Stock). 
Circus Place, ROBERT WHYTE, Manager. 
London Wall, E.C.2. November 9, 1949. 


XFORD GRADUATE (26), Ist class hons., Modern Greats, ex- 
Army Captain, seeks opening commerce/industry.—Box 251. 


NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of One Dolla: 

($1.00) per share, payable in Canadian funds, has been 

declared by the Direetors of Noranda Mines Limited, payable 

December 15, 1949, to shareholders of record at the close ot! 
business November 23,1949. 

Toronto, By Order of the Board, 













at 22, Rydec Street, St. James’s London, S$.W.1. U.S. Representative: 
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B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & Co. 


Established 1358 





BANKERS 


We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


54, 55 & 56, Threadneedle Street, London, E.¢2 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, } 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS €18,000,000 : 
ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 


(1948 Accounts) 





£107,000,000 
€198,000,000 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

An Open Competition will be held in 1950 for recruitment 
Methods I and If to the Special Departmental Classes (ie, 
Inspector of Taxes; Deparimental Ciass (Cadet Grade) Ministry 
of Labour and National Service; Probationary Assistant Posts 
Controllers; Research Assistants, Ministry of Defence), Age limits 
20i—26 on August 1, 1950, with extension for regular service in 
H.M. Forces; but certain candidates born on or after August 2, 19% 
may be admitted at the Commissioners’ discretion, an candidates 
at least 26 and under 30 on August 1, 1950, may compete under 
Method II if they have experience in employment in industry or 
social work particularly fitting them for posts in the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service. The number of vacancies will he 
about 60. the majority in the Inland Revenue Department. 

Regulations and particulars are obtainable on application ( : 
ably by postcard) to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, § 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 2701. The lates 
date for the receipt of completed Application Forms is November 9), 
1949 (for Method II), or January 31, 1950 (for Method I. 


BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


The Civil Service Commissioners announce that two or thre 
vacancies on the administrative staff of the Corporation may & 
filled from among eligible candidates for either Method in the Normal 
Competition of 1950 for the Administrative Class of the Home Civil 
Service, who express an interest in service with the B.B.C. ar 
limits 205—26 on August 1, 19350. Minimum starting sal 
Full particulars and application forms from Secretary, Civil 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1. quoting 2700 BBC 
Closing dates for the receipt of completed application form 
November 30, 1949 (Method II), January 31, 1950 (Method D., 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


An Open Competition will be held in 1950 for the Administrative 
Class of the Home Civil Service and the Administrative Class of th 
Northern Ireland Civil Service (Methods I and IJ), and for th 
Senior Branch of the Foreign Service (arrangements as for 
Method II). Age limits 205—26 on August 1, 1950, with extension for 
reguiar service in H.M. Forces, but certain candidates born on o 
after August 2. 1923, may be admitted at the Commissioners 
discretion. 

Regulations and rticulars are obtainable on application a 
ferably by postcard) to the Secretary, Civil Service Com 
6, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 2700. The latest 
date for the receipt of completed Application Forms is November 3) 
1949 (for Administrative Class Method II and for ror Service’, 
or January 31, 1950 (for Administrative Class Method D. 





AN EXECUTIVE AND CHIEF RESEARCH OFFICER is required 
41 to organise and conduct a survey of the economics of the coom* 
producing areas of Nigeria. Funds have been made available by 
the Nigeria Cocoa Marketing Board for a comprehensive and seientife 
survey and for adequate payment of staff stipends and expatriatiot 
allowances. Full particulars from Survey Committee, Agricultura 
Economics Research Institute, Parks Road, Oxford 
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